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Ix the year 1858 my father was called pleasantest of my early memories. I 
by business to the Hawaiian Islands, was fifteen years old, completely recov- 
then called the Sandwich Islands. Hop- ered in health by the long sea voyage, 
ing the long voyage and change of cli- and I made friends with the island boys 
mate would benefit my health, then quite and entered into all their sports. With 
poor, he brought me with him, and put my chun, Jack, I often went swimming 
me in the school to which most of the ata place not far from the school, where 
foreigners sent their children. the cocoanut trees fringe the shore. 

The life on these islands is one of the Together we would race our horses 
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along the shore or up the valley roads ; 
for horseback riding was one of our 
favorite amusements. Our Saturdays 
were often spent in climbing the mount- 
ains, far up into the most enchanting 
scenery, and searching for land shells, 
and we made collections of acatinelle 
that a naturalist mght envy. These love- 
ly shells, still found living on the leaves 
and bark of trees, are of many colors 
and spiral in shape. 


In the Wilds of Hawaitz. 


[ Mar. 


I was playing ball one day on the 
grounds, when Jack came running and 
shouting : “ Boys, Professor says we may 
go to the volcano! We'll close school, 
charter a schooner, and start. Isn’t it 
elorious !”’ 

Nothing was thought of or talked of 
from that moment but the excursion to 
Mauna Loa, till our party of twenty, 
under charge of our young teacher, Mr. 
R—, embarked on the schooner Kek- 
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DIMOND HEAD AND WAIKIKI BEACH, 


After I had been in the school a few 
months a grand eruption occurred near 
the summit of Mauna Loa, on the island 
of Hawaii. Even at the distance, over 
two hundred miles, where we were, a 
red light hung low in the sky, and ac- 
counts came of projecting fountains of 
fireand of an immense lava flow. Our 
minds were in a fever of excitement, 
and we all wished to see the wonder. 


auluoki. There were no steamers run- 
ning in those days, and with the calm 
and variable winds prevailing in the lee 
of the lofty mountains, it often took a 
week to make a voyage that can now be 
accomplished in a few hours. 

The voyage I then made does not be- 
long to the pleasant recollections of my 
past. After I came aboard and was ex- 
ploring the recesses of the cabin, Jack 
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called from above: “ Bring your mat- 
tress on deck, Ned. You will feel like 
a boiled owl if youstay below.” Indeed, 
most of us camped on deck, and en- 
dured the discomfort of wind and wave 
and blistering sun rather than stay be- 
low in the badly smelling, ill-ventilated 
cabin. All but Jack were deplorably 
sick, as our little schooner rocked and 
tacked in the rough channels, and Jack 
added to my depression by offering me 
various articles of food. 

Once we lay all day in the lee of the 


a noose on his tail and played with him 
a while, then drawing him on deck dis- 
patched him with an ax. 

At last, after a week of tossing on the 
ocean, the miserable voyage was nearly 
over, and raising my head I could see 
the volcanic fire, like a beacon light, 
near the summit of Mauna Loa. This 
mountain, whose name means Great 
Mountain, rises by a gentle, uniform 
slope to the height of 13,700 feet, and 
its blue outlines, generally surmounted 
by snow, are a conspicuous and beautiful 





“1 OFTEN WENT SWIMMING WHERE THE COCOANUT TREES FRINGE THE SHORE,”’ 


high mountains of Molokai. The sea 
was so smooth near the shore that we 
could look far down into its depths, 
where we saw innumerable fish glisten- 
ing, as they darted hither and thither. 
As they came to the surface they 
proved to be immense sharks, from eight 
to ten feet in length. The crew of the 
schooner let out a big hook, baited with 
bullock hide, and soon we had one of 
these man-eaters pulling furiously at 
the end of the line, and springing up- 
ward to free himself. The natives put 


object in the landscape, seen from what- 
ever part of Hawaii you may chance to 
be in. 

“ Rouse up boys, we are going ashore,” 
chanted a voice. The most wretched 
revived at the prospect of land, and were 
soon embarked in the boats for the 
shore. 

We rested a couple of days in the hos- 
pitable home of Mr. A—, and our party 
feasted, as only healthy boys can, on the 
delicious Kona oranges, unsurpassed by 
any I have since tasted. Our Kanaka 
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guides were then ready, and our bedding 
and provisions portioned out into pack- 
ages, that each might carry his share, 
for we were to make the trip on foot. 
“T amas strong as any one; I'll carry 
this,” said Jack, seizing the biggest bun- 
dle. All followed his example, and 
fresh and full of life we started at a 
lively pace; but those bundles grew in 
weight as the day advanced. 

Our path began in a lovely, fertile 
country of orange and coffee groves, 
and then led through a district where 
grew great tree ferns and palmetto trees, 
often festooned with strange creepers 
and brilliant vines. As we ascended the 
mountain slope we came to a forest, of 
koa trees. These beautiful trees grow 
at an elevation of from 2,000 to 6,000 
feet. Their foliage is dark compared 
to other Island trees, and the wood is 
beautiful in manufacture, taking an ex- 
quisite polish. It is nearly as dark as 
black walnut and is much harder. At 
the upper border of the forest, sandal- 
wood trees were occasionally to be 
seen, their foliage glossy and their 
cymes of flowers exceedingly fragrant. 
Here also we enjoyed picking and eat- 
ing as we passed the bright ruby-col- 
ored ohelo berry, and the gigantic rasp- 
berry called okala. 


LAVA TUNNELS, 


ln the Wilds of Hawait. 


[ Mar. 


Just beyond the forest we camped for 
the second time, buiiding a camp-fire, 
boiling our rice, and making our coffee. 
That scorched rice was a delicious viand, 
and never was coffee more refreshing. 
Tired out, we slept a dreamless sleep 
rolled in our blankets, undisturbed by 
the reverberations from the volcano, or 
the light from lava fountains. 

Our trail now took us over the bare 
lava. We walked principally over the 
smooth lava pahoehoe fields, but occa- 
sionally crossed with great difficulty the 
rough fields of broken lava called aa. 
Nothing is more depressing than the 
monotony of barren lava fields. The 
gaze falls upon a limitless area of black, 
broken rocks, tossed into every position, 
as though a congea!ed ocean had been 
broken up by earthquakes. One can 
climb hour after hour without a change 
in the surroundings. Strong and brave 
as the boys were, they drooped under 
the warm sun and heavy loads. 

The point where the eruption took 
place was below the summit, at an alti- 
tude of about 11,000 feet, and toward 
that place we directed our course. We 
came in time to walk over a hot lava 
stream, which flowed beneath our feet, 
protected by the thick crust that soon 
forms when lava is exposed to the air. 

It was hot enough to burn 
the soles of our shoes, al- 
ready badly cut by the 
keen, sharp rubble of the 
clinkers we had _ passed. 
Often the lava had run un- 
derneath the ground, and 
then hardening, left long, 
tunnel-like caverns, into 
which there was danger of 
falling. They were covered 
except where an arch 
above the cavern had fal- 
len, leaving exposed a deep 
pit. These galleries extend 
for miles in length, and 
vary from eight feet to 
sixty feet in depth. 
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We were working our way with great 
energy, our eyes fixed on the strange 
view before us, where at a distance a 
cascade of molten lava poured down 
the mountain side. Suddenly, as Jack 
and I pressed forward, we heard a cry 
from the rear, “ Alick has fallen into a 
pit!” and the quick command from Mr. 
R—, “ Hurry with ropes, boys!” 

We ran quickly back and found that 
Alick had fallen into one of those deep 
pits connected with the underground 
galleries. Its edges were concealed with 
grass. Jack was let down by a rope, 
which he fastened to the insensible form 
of our schoolmate, whom we soon drew 
to the surface. When he revived we 
found that he was partially paralyzed, 
and though he complained of no pain 
he was badly hurt. Our native guides 
helped rig up a rude palanquin called 
maanele; and Mr. R—, with a number 
of the boys, started down the mountain 
side carrying our poor friend. It was 
decided that the rest should go on; and 
with saddened hearts we resumed our 
toilsome way. 

In front of us now vawned cracks and 
fissures of untold depth, and from some 
of them would rush out a cloud of steam 
with aloud blast. At last we were near 
the great cascade, a half mile wide, the 
molten lava falling a distance of a hun- 
dred feet. Fine threads of lava, like 
spun glass, were blown over us. Our 
guides explained to us that this was the 
hair of Péle; she must have torn her 
hair out and thrown it to the winds. 
We were also covered with. glistening 
fragments of lava, solidifying in the air 
and reflecting iridescent light. These 
lava stones grew dull in appearance with 
exposure to the air. Fountains of liquid 
fire were shot up with fierce explosions 
to the height of seven hundred or nine 
hundred feet from the great orifice above, 
falling again in a glowing spray into the 
pool below. 


In the Weds of Hawait. 


[ Mar. 


Besides the principal orifice of erup- 
tion there were other cavernous holes, 
from which issued steam and molten 
lava. We wished to visit one of these, 
and look into the depth of the seething 
cauldron. ‘ Keep on the windward side, 
boys, or you will be suffocated by the 
vapor,” called out Ben, who had visited 
a volcano before. It was needed advice, 
for while we were looking into the boil- 
ing depths the wind shifted, and we were 
driven back by suffocating fumes of sul- 
phurous vapor. It was some time before 
I could recover my breath. 

Here, amid these mighty wonders, 
we camped, seeing the volcano in all its 
majesty in the stillness of the night, 
“watched over by troops of stars.” 
There is a feeling of isolation that creeps 
over one on a mountain’s height, as the 
darkness of night closes around, the 
shadows fall, and the clouds settle below 
our feet. This feeling was heightened 
by the scenes of awful grandeur and sub- 
limity that surrounded us. 

After camping for a time at this great 
elevation, we took our downward way, 
finding it very much easier to descend. 
When the lovely, tropical vegetation of 
Kona greeted our eyes, and we came in- 
to the land of the kukui, the banana, the 
orange, and coffee, our delight was min- 
gled with apprehensions for the fate of 
our injured comrade. 

Our forebodings were realized. The 
poor boy had been brought down only 
to die. Medical aid was of no avail, and 
he had quietly breathed his last. 

This sad event darkened a trip that 
was otherwise one of the most interest- 
ing episodes in an eventful life. But the 
mind became a blank, and all emotion 
ceased as the Kekauluoki once more 
swayed and heaved in the Hawaiian 
channel, and Mauna Loa dipped below 
the horizon in unison with the swaying 
masts, and reappeared before my dizzy 
eyes, which saw it then for the last time. 

Edward Wilson. 
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FOOTSTEPS 


Ix January, 1887, the monotony of life 
on the great sugar plantations of Hawaii 
became decidedly varied, and the dwell- 
ers in the regions round about expe- 
rienced that which cannot be expressed 
terrors of continued 


by words,—the 


of Péle. 


OF PELE. 


Nature’s forces was not wanting, and 
one of our number exclaimed, “ There’s 
something wicked going to happen, it’s 
in the air!” Then came a cry from the 
men going home from work in the cane- 
fields. Following their glances we looked 


, 
PELE’S WRATH. 


eartnquake shocks, known among wise 
men as “formative wrinkles” on the 
These same wise men 


earth’s surface. 
say there is nothing in the _ expres- 
sion “earthquake weather,” but we, 
whose home lay between two volcanoes, 
had learned to dread as a sure premoni- 
tory symptom the hot, close, lifeless 
atmosphere that often precedes an East- 
ern thunderstorm. 

This prelude to the grand display of 


off over the black surface of old lava 
flows to where the jagged coast line 
cuts the blue Pacific, and there, seeming 
to grow out of a streak of forked light- 
ning, rose a waterspout of immense size 
and height. 

In wonder and dread we watched, 
amid peals of thunder and lightning 
flashes, till, after an hour, the strange 
sea monster disappeared in a heavy cur- 
tain of black clouds. 
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All night the thunder deafened us, 
but the day broke clear and calm, and 
“the mountain,” as our smooth-browed 
Mauna Loa is called, stood reflecting 
the morning light, capped with glisten- 
ing snow from the summit to the wood- 
belt five miles below. Little did we 
imagine that this great, serene giant had 
only drawn on his snow mantle to hide 
the awful mischief the fire demon, lurk- 
ing in his stony old bosom, was prepar- 
ing. But on the evening of January 
13th we were suddenly startled by the 
cry, “ An eruption on Mauna Loa!” 

With a dull fear of the unknown 
power surging beneath us, we stepped 
out on the veranda, and there, in the 
distance, against a sky of the deepest 
blue, brilliant with stars, shot up a huge 
pillar of smoke, lighted to a lurid red by 
the fiery mass below. It was a terrible 
sight, but we stood fascinated by its 
awful grandeur, and we knew each 
other’s thoughts were, How, and when, 
and where, will that imprisoned force 
spend itself ? 

As suddenly as it hac appeared the 
light vanished, and there followed days 
and nights of terror. We tried to occupy 
ourselves, but the constant trembling 
was unnerving, and when this alternated 
with shocks that seemed likely to jerk 
the house off its foundations, we gave 
ourselves up to watching the mountain, 
whose ominous silence was more fright- 
ful than any outburst, for we knew the 
pent-up forces would continue their 
convulsive shakings till they found a 
vent somewhere,—and who could tell 
where ? 

The whole country is perforated with 
long tubular caves, often miles in length, 
formed by old lava flows, whose surface, 
cooling quickly on exposure to the air, 
remained stationary, while the more 
liquid mass beneath flowed oni, leaving 
a long, hollow tube. We knew that one 
of these caves, or tubes, passed directly 
beneath our house, and this knowledge 
did not serve to dimiuish our fears, as 


of Péle. { Mar. 


the shocks grew more and more severe, 
coming at intervals of from two to five 


minutes. The heaviest were preceded 
by a dull rumbling sound, that seemed 
to follow down the mountain side until 
it reached the house, making us think 
of the victims of Pompeii. 

Near noon of the third day came two 
fearful shocks, the last followed instant- 
ly by smoke from Mauna Loa, at’ first 
whirling straight up, then settling in 
dense clouds ; while we could see smoke 
moving rapidly along the western slope 
of the mountain ridge, showing that a 
lava flow had broken out, and was start- 
ing on its path of destruction. 

We felt that for a time our danger 
was lessened, as this outlet would cause 
the earthquake to be less severe, and 
the lay of the land in that direction 
prevented the danger of an overflow. 
So we watched our beautiful koa forests 
rising up in the smoke of the first fiery 
sacrifice dernanded by the wrathful fire 
goddess, Péle, and waited anxiously for 
news from our neighbors miles away, 
who, after surviving the horrors of 68, 
saw this new danger threatening them. 
Soon we learned that the flow, hav'ng 
run underground for about fifteen miles, 
had burst forth again, beyond and above 
the old ’68 outbreak, and was making 
its way with great rapidity to the ocean. 

Lured on by the wonderful fascina- 
tion of Péle, we formed a party to visit 
the flow, riding twenty miles, and reach- 
ing the scene at night. Within three 
miles a part of the flow was visible, and 
formed a grand picture. The steam 
rising from the hot mass formed a heavy 
curtain of misty vapor, which completely 
hid the outline of the mountain at this 
distance. But where the lava poured 
over high precipices, a strangely weird 
and beautiful effect was produced ; for 
there great sheets of living fire hung 
one above the other in the pitchy dark- 
ness, while the white, misty vapors 
rose about them like the shroudings of 
evil spirits. 
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Footsteps of Péle. 





AN ANCIENT TEMPLE OF REFUGE. 


Who can find words to describe the 
sight that met our view, as, having 
reached the flow itself, we dismounted, 
and standing on the barely cooled sur- 
face of the lavas on the edge of a side 
flow, gazed in silent awe on the majestic 
force moving before us? There it rolled 
in burning billows, a gigantic river of 
fire, and the tremendous agitation of 
the atmosphere was such that, as we 
watched, a storm of hail fell hissing into 
the burning tide, flashes of lightning 
played over it, and strangely colored 
flames shot up, while peals of thunder 
and the sound of exploding gases made 
it seem like a second Inferno. 

Plainly visible, seven miles above us, 
was the mouth, or small crater, from 
which the lavas spouted up in constant 
play, forming flaming jets varying from 
fifty to one hundred feet in height. Then 
this river of molten lava rolled over the 
edge, and poured down over precipices 
one hundred and fifty feet high, taking 
sticks.and great bowlders on its fiery 
bosom, and gathering fresh impetus in 
its descent, till at one time it ran at the 
rate of thirty miles an hour. The lava 
was of the aa, or jagged variety, rolling 
over in masses like great cumulus clouds 
of fire, cooling in black cones on the 
surface, but fiery red an inch below. 


Facing this monster, and watching its 
descent from their veranda, sat a family 
who had seen their home almost de- 
stroyed by the flow of 68, and now, once 
more ready for flight, waited in suspense 
till within two miles of them the flow 
turned, and passing them by unharmed 
made its way to the ocean. 

It reached the ocean on the nine- 
teenth and poured in for days, sending 
up vast clouds of steam, and making a 
dull roar that was carried along the sea- 
coast for miles, as in 68, causing a panic 
among the natives of the sea-coast vil- 
lage, who dreaded a return of the fear- 
ful tidal wave that then carried houses 
and human beings in its irresistible 
clutches, and changed the whole coast- 
line for miles. Poor grown-up children 
as they are, we learned later that they 
spent all those awful nights of dread, 
gathered in a terrified group about a sol- 
itary little church, which is built on the 
summit of an ancient lava flow; and 
though its cross pointed heavenward, 
and they believed in the great invisible 
God, who can blame them if all-silently 
here and there a peace offering was 
vowed to great Péle, so awfully visible 
in her wrath? They knew by real expe- 
rience the truth of the facts so ably pre- 
sented by Professor Shaler, of the sub- 
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mergence of lands, etc.; for the public 
road of 68 now lies under the ocean, and 
nothing would induce them to remain 
in their homes while the danger lasted. 

We had hoped for rest with such a 
mighty outlet, and once more retired 
trustfully, putting out the lights that 
had been kept burning so many nights. 
January 23rd we sat as usual late in the 
evening, watching the grand illumina- 
tion, as of a great city on fire, that glo- 
rified the clouds rising over the flow, 
back of our darkly outlined mountains. 
We had watched this gorgeous specta- 
cle nightly since the flow started, and 
when it suddenly disappeared we thought 
it only shut out from us by overhanging 
clouds. 

Later, two heavy shocks caused us to 
think with dread of the long hours till 
daylight. But as there was only the 
usual trembling for some time, we fell 
asleep at last, to be waked by a deafen- 
ing explosion, as of a cannon fired off di- 


rectly beneath the house. We sprang up 
in agonized fear in that first unearthly 
moment, and tried to reach each other, 
that we might at least meet our awful 


fate together. Doors shut in our faces, 
the walls and ceiling seemed to bow to- 
gether, and the rattle and crash were 
frightful. No sooner were lamps lighted, 
and while we were thinking that human 
nature could endure no more, then there 
came a perfectly overwhelming shock, 
and half-fainting we caught at whatever 
covering lay nearest, and fled to the stone 
pavement below the veranda steps. 
Soon came terrified groups of the white 
neighbors of our little plantation village, 
fathers carrying the babies taken from 
their cribs, mothers leading the older 
children while they murmured inartic- 
ulate prayers, or sobbed ‘hysterically, 
Then we heard a solemn far-off sound 
of chanting, as the Portuguese laborers 
living farther up the mountain came hur- 
rying down. Their screams, the mourn- 
ful chant, the sobs as they prostrated 
themselves, kissing their crucifixes and 


of Péle. [ Mar. 
images of the saints, did not serve to 
quiet our overstrained nerves. 

In the gray dawn the steamer lying 
at anchor put out to sea, fearing a tidal 
wave. As she blew her whistles there 
came over us a woful sense of desolation, 
as we realized that the only means of 
escape was departing and leaving us to 
our fate. 

By morning we could see that the flow 
was running once more and we were 
safe. But what awful havoc that night 
had caused, we learned by the reports 
of those who rode about for days inves- 
tigating. Two great cemented reser- 
voirs were broken like ice on a river in 
spring, the ground had cracked, caves 
had fallen in, houses were broken and 
thrown from their foundations, one be 
ing thrown seven feet, and landing un- 
injured. Land slides continued for days, 
and in places the cane in the fields 
moved back and forth, while a sound as 
of rushing water could be heard by pla- 
cing one’s ear to the ground. 

The theory presented by Captain Dut- 
ton, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, that Kilauea and Mokuaweoweo, 
the summit crater of Mauna Loa, aretwo 
distinct craters, seems to have been ver- 
ified by this flow, during which Kilauea 
showed not the slightest disturbance. 
It also affords pretty conclusive proof 
that the underground flow of ’68, which 
some supposed to have come from Ki- 
lauea, had its source, as Captain Dutton 
and others have judged, from Mokuawe- 
oweo, as did the last flow. 

An accurate count was kept of the de- 
cided shocks, during those days of ter- 
ror: they numbered five hundred. When 
the news reached us of the terrible ruin 
and loss of life in “sunny Italy,” across 
the seas, from the earthquakes there, 
just one month later, we felt thankful 
that we were spared such horror, though 
equally disastrous results might have fol- 
lowed had our barren country been thick- 
ly populated and built up with old stone 
buildings. 
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We have been criticised a little sharp- 
ly by those who were not at the scene 
of action, for references to Péle, which 
were thought to indicate a strong incli- 
nation toward a return to heathenism. 
Our cry was unto Him who “holds the 
hills in his hands,” ana the thought of 
each was not of old heathen myths, but 
of the terrible and all-engrossing pres- 
ent, and of how to make the hours less 
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shakings that you feel are but the heavy 
footsteps of Péle, as she walketh back 
and forth through her subterranean pas- 
sages. She is angry, yea, and she is 
seeking a vent for the awful fires or her 
wrath. Now she has seated herself, (the 
cause of the heaviest shocks,) and per- 
haps she will burst again through the 
same opening, or she may return and 
find another,— I cannot tell !”’ 





ONOMEA CAVE, 


fearful to those in like distress. If, when 
we looked about us and found we were 
not utterly destroyed, we experienced a 
keener sympathy with that feeling cf a 
something human at work in the cavern- 
ous earth beneath us, that gave rise to 
the old myth of Peéle, let not a far-away, 
safely-housed critic judge us too sharply. 

An old native of seventy years, when 
questioned as to the possible sequence 
of the sudden stoppage of the flow, re- 
plied in substance: “I cannot tell ; these 


HAWAII, 


Pitiful old heathen, how he might have 
been corrected! No Péle with fires of 
wrath, only chemzcal action, poor man ; 
the trembling of her foot-steps but the 
displacement of earth atoms, and when 
and where the forces of nature will next 
appear we also — “cannot tell.” 

Do we any of us believe in Neptune, 
when we express the hope that the old 
ocean god will spare us any unusual com- 
motion on a sea voyage? We are not 
pagans, but children of Hawaii, and as 
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such let us know the myths and the 
names of the gods (albeit heathen) her 
first children worshiped. Let us glory 


in her folk lore, as we do in that which 
tells of Thor and Odin, and all the an- 
cient gods of every land. 
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Therefore let not those who visit us, 
“longing for a shock,” and “envying 
us our experience,” criticise us harshly 
when we say, “God grant that Péle may 
let us rest in peace for many years to 
come.” 


NV. EL Fuller. 
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Tue Hawaiian Kingdom, though small 
among kingdoms, still contains two of 
the “big things” often spoken and 
written about. In fact, each is the big 
thing of its kind. They are Kilauea, 
the largest active volcano, and Halea- 
kala, the largest extinct crater, on earth. 

The first has been often visited, and 
as often described, but Haleakala has 
not been written up so often. It will 
well repay one for the trouble of an as- 
cent to its lofty summit. Though not 
so high as Mauna Kea, it still is to be 
counted among lofty mountains, as it is 
over 10,000 feet high. What its height 
was before some mighty eruption tore 
away its summit, some two thousand 
years ago, can only be guessed at now. 

I had seen and wondered at Kilauea, 
but had never thought of making the 
ascent of Haleakala until I found myself, 
with several friends, spending some 
weeks at Wailuku. We had visited all 
other points of interest within riding dis- 
tance before some one proposed that we 
make the trip to the crater. 

If one desires to see Haleakala at his 
best, the ascent must be made the day 
before, and the night spent at the sum- 
mit. This was the plan we adopted. 

We rode gaily out of Wailuku, and 
soon reached the foot of the mountain. 
The base of Haleakala is ninety miles 
around ; thus the slope is not so steep 
as to make difficult climbing. It can be 


made on horseback all the way. The 
trip is a lovely ride, through a variety 
of tropical growth that prevented it from 
becoming monotonous. 

Late in the day we reached the place 
that had been selected for our camp, in 
which we were to pass the night: sleep- 
ing if possible ; if not, in chatting and 
wishing for sunrise, that we might see 
the wonders of the place. Dusk was 
closing down. We could see nothing oi 
the scene spread out before us, and so 
settled down to await the coming of the 
day, hoping that we might have a clear 
sunrise. 

The natives who had accompanied us, 
bearing blankets and food to make our 
camping place as comtortable as _ possi- 
ble, had been busy preparing a resting 
place in an immense cave, formed by a 
bubble of the lava, which had been 
raised up in some far remote eruption. 
The lava had been forced up by gas into 
a tall cone, then it had cooled, and one 
side being broken away, it formed a spa- 
cious room, in which we pilgrims to the 
shrine of the fire goddess found our 
resting place during the night hours. 

I walked about over the rough ground 
around the edge of the crater, but the 
moon was hidden behind gathering 
clouds, and I could see but little of the 
scenery. 1 was fearful that the heavy 
clouds which covered the sky at mid- 
night might mean a storm that would 
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prevent our seeing the sunrise in the 
morning ; but the wind drove the clouds 
away before daybreak, and when we 
gathered on the level spot, near the 
brink of the crater, the sky was clear 
from all disfiguring clouds. The only 
vapor visible was massed in the crater, 
which stretched far, far away before us. 

The crater is some twenty-five miles 
in circumference, and about two thous- 
and feet in depth. The whole broad basin 
was filled to the brim with a tossing, roll- 
ing, feathery mist, which rose and fell, 
trembling and swaying in the light 
morning breeze. Even the form of the 
crater was invisible, the vapor hiding the 
farther edge from our view. 

Soon the sun arose from the waves, 
and as the pink light touched the bil- 
lows of mist they were dyed with a rosy 


glow. Far away in the distance rose 


the faint biue forms of lofty Mauna Kea, 
while Mauna Loa seemed a light cloud 
in the sky, far away above fair Hawaii. 
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The ocean stretching between, at first 
a dark sheet of duil gray spread out be- 
fore us, was lighted into a glow by the 
sun’s rays as he rose higher in the sky. 
Brighter and lighter grew the scene, 
but still the cloud of mist filled the pit 
before us, as if Pele was determined to 
hide from us even the ruins of her for- 
mer home. 

Far below, the villages seemed clus- 
tered close together at the foot of their 
lofty guardian. Wailuku and Kahului, 
miles apart, were from our standpoint 
almost merged into one, while the 
buildings on the plantations looked like 
toys for children’s sport. 

Suddenly, as we looked far off over 
the ocean at a white speck, which was 
all that was visible of the coming 
steamer, the position of ocean and moun- 
tain seemed for a moment 
Instead of standing upona height, look- 
ing down upon the ocean, we were look- 
ing up at it from the bottom of a pit. I 


reversed 
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experienced the same illusion but once 


before ; when standing on Mount Wash- 
ington, the other mountains, at which I 
had been looking down, suddenly arose 
and towered for an instant high above 
my head. But on that occasion the illu- 
sion lasted but an instant, while it re- 
quired several seconds and a strong 
effort to bring Haleakala and his sur- 
roundings into proper relations. I sup- 
pose there is some scientific explanation 
for this freak of the eyes, but I never 
saw it explained, and do not care partic- 
ularly to inquire into it. 

While we had been looking off over 
the sea the mist had been rising, and 
now it rolled over the brink and floated 
off in clouds, fading away as it moved 
until it was no longer visible. Glimpses 
of the sides and bottom of the crater 
were revealed, and again hidden, as the 
mist liftec and was carried away on the 
wings of the gentle breeze that rose 
with the sun. 

We sat watching the transformation 
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until the wide, deep pit before us was 
cleared from its veil, and lay green and 
dark before us. Seen thus, free from 
fog, the pit showed what a terrible force 
had once rent and torn those rocky 
walls, and left them shattered and man- 
gled, bare and burned, until gentle 
Mother Nature clothed the scarred walls 
with a garb of green, planting trees and 
shrubs in the scars of the terrible 
wounds. 

As the whole crater was opened to 
our gaze we saw that it was an irregular 
oval in shape, some seven or eight miles 
in length and about six in width. The 
sidessloped at a wide angle, down which 
it would have been comparatively easy 
to clamber had one desired; but there 
was nothing to be gained by the trip, so 
we remained near the top of the moun- 
tain. 

The whole thing reminded one of a 
deep dish from which the cover had 
been removed. What removed that 
cover is a disputed question. Some sci- 
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entists say that the top of the mountain 
was blown off by a tremendous explo- 
sion, while others declare that the top 
is still there ; has, in fact, settled down 
into the in. srior, as at Kilauea. Which- 
ever way it is, there are two wide gaps 
in the walls of the crater, through 
which, in some bygone day, the stream 
of liquid lava flowed, to plunge down- 
ward until it was received, hissing and 
steaming, into the waves of the sea. 
The stream that poured out through 
the gap called Koolau was three miles 
wide. What a sight it must have been! 
that river of fire, plunging down ten 
thousand feet in seven miles to the 
ocean. Probably no one saw it, though, 
as the last eruption is believed to have 
occurred two thousand years ago; but 
it seems a pity that so grand a sight 
should not have been witnessed by 
some one who could have understood 
the grandeur of the scene. Kaupo, the 
other break in the crater wall, is not so 
wide, nor from its position would the 
flow have been so swift or so grand. 

In imagination we saw the mighty 
flow as it broke through the restraining 
rocks and plunged headlong down the 
steep mountain's side; then, with a 
start, we returned to the present, and 
one of our native guides was holding 
vut to us a calabash of cool water he 
had just dipped from a living spring, 
which bubbles up deep down in the side 
of the crater, where the fire and lava 
used to bubble and hiss. How it is that 
cool springs of water are so often found 
in deserted, dead volcanoes is a mys- 
tery ; but there are two in the depths of 
Haleakala, beside several that bubble 
out on the side of the mountain, near the 
path up which we had found our way to 
the crater. The water inall these springs 
is cold and pure, showing no evidence 
of having passed through the fiery fur- 
nace, even after the fires had been 
drawn and the furnace swept and puri- 
fied. 

There are a number of great cones 
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secondary craters in the depths of the 
crater, which would be respectable hills 
anywhere else, but here they are merely 
small hillocks. Around the bases of 
these cones a great variety of ferns are 
clustered, and also a few specimens of 
the silver sword,— though why “sword” 
is more than I can understand, as the 
leaves do not bear the least resemblance 
to a sword; they look much more like a 
slim lance than like a sword. 

But hours had rolled away while we 
stood watching the changing lights and 
shadows in the depths of the mighty 
crater, and the little white wing we had 
seen in the distance had drawn nearer 
and nearer, and proved to be thesteamer, 
which was now anchored in Maalea Bay. 
The guides were bustling around, gath- 
ering together the blankets, and the 
fragments of food left from our break- 
fast, which had been served to us while 
we sat waiting for the mist to clear 
away. Now they brought the horses, 
saddled and ready for their riders, and 
we must tear ourselves away from the 
beautiful scene spread out before us. 

One more lingering gaze around at 
the distant peaks of the blue mountains 
on far Hawaii; one farewell look down 
the crater where, ages ago, the fire god- 
dess held her revels ; a parting glance 
at the wide ocean spread around us on 
all sides, and we rode slowly away. 

Winding down the mountain side, 
passing through belts of giant ferns, 
lighted up by flaming flowers of the 
tropics, lower and lower,until we reached 
the level plain at the foot of the dead 
giant, Haleakala, across the narrow isth- 
mus that connects East Mauiwith West 
Maui, and we find ourselves riding, tired 
but jubilant, into the shaded yard of the 
pleasant home of our genial host ; and 
we have visited the largest extinct vol- 
cano in the world, and have returned 
from our visit, and the steamer is wait- 
ing for us. 

Bustle and hurry: inter-island cap- 
tains are good-natured, but the steamer 
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has been here her allotted time, the 
freight is all on board, and we must say 


wail iy H 
{Hl net 
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farewell to the pleasant friends with 


whom we made the ascent. 
Mabel H. Closson. 





THE BARRICADE ON THE GRAND PONT, 


LAUTH. 


I. 


THE barricade upon the Grand Pont 
was very silent. On either side of the 
bridge as in a street stretched the houses 
and shops of the money-changers, which 
gave the bridge the name of Pont-au- 
Change in a later day. They stood there 
empty and full of dormant echoes ; their 
windows shivered, their doors crushed 
in, leaving in their place yawning open- 
ings like eyes and mouths agape with 
wonder. Around the piles, which but- 
tressed up their rearward projections, 
the yellow Seine licked incessantly, with 
a quickly stilled gurgle at long intervals. 

The barricade was drawn across the 
bridge some eight feet back from the 
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keystone ; directly in front of it at the 
extremity of the bridge squatted like a 
great toad, the massive, stunted struct- 


ure of the Grand Chfatelet. Its grate 
was down, its huge-stéel clamped gates 
were closed ; it barred all advance into 
the Rue St. Dennis beyond. There, held 
the enemy, to wit, the Prevét-des-Mar- 
chands, with the archers of the guard 
and eight hundred of the King’s gens- 
d'armes. The two redoubts seemed to 
watch one another. Over the pavement, 
between the barricade and the ChAatelet, 
all the fighting of the early morning had 
been done. It was now three o’clock in 
the afternoon. All the vicinity was very 
still; the street was empty, for by mu- 
tual agreement each party had removed 
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its dead of the night before, and no one 
had been killed in the sortie of the 
morning. 

Lying upon the stones of the street 
midway between the barricade and the 
fortress was a red hat ; somewhat nearer 
to the Chatelet lay a heavy white horse, 
his saddle turned under him, and his 
bridle in a tangle. A bolt had broken 
his back and he was unable to rise, yet 
he kept lashing out with his hind legs 
with the monotonous regularity of a 
machine. His hoofs struck out sparks 
in the cobbles. He lay with his neck 
and head bent up against the side of a 
house, and when from time to time he 
snorted and threw himself about in vio- 
lent struggle to get upon his feet, his 
head pounded against the woodwork ; as 
often as he did this, fragments of glass 
in the broken windows just over him, 
loosened by the jar, detached themselves 
from the lead frames and rattled upon 
the bare floor within. 

The whole neighborhood was color- 
less. The sky, the street, the houses, the 
chatelet, the river,—all were variations 
of a dull, lifeless brown. The red hat 


upon the bridge was the only spot of. 


color that relieved the gray tones of the 
whole scene. The intermittent strug- 
gles of the white horse were the only 
sounds that broke the silence. 

About four o'clock there was a stir. 
The insurgent leaders in the barricade 
went to and fro, marshalling their fol- 
lowers, giving them final instructions. 
The mob had several scaling ladders tak- 
en from the Little Chatelet, and picked 
men were told off for the maneuvering 
of each. The rioters had no order, no sys- 
tem of discipline ; they relied for suc- 
cess upon the suddenness of their at- 
tacks and their superior numbers. The 
excitement began to grow and. spread 
like an infection. At first a low, hoarse 
murmur, it swelled by quick degrees to 
that peculiar and never-to-be-forgotten 
roar, the roar of an angry mob, than 
which nothing is more terrible and awe- 
inspiring in the whole gamut of human 
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sounds. The crowd of men behind the 
barricade began to surge and fluctuate 
like seething water. When it would 
reach a certain pitch of determination 
it would boil over the wall and roll likea 
billow toward the towers of the Grand 
Chatelet. 

Meanwhile, fighting had broken out 
upon the Pont-des-Juifs, a little lower 
down the river; the absence of houses 
upon this bridge permitted a full view 
of the struggle from the Grand Pont. 
They could see a confused brown mass 
of combatants swarming around a few 
central points, and the noise of shouts 
and weapons reached their ears. 

No command was given, but on a sud- 
den, moved by some mysterious impulse, 
the insurgent tide reached its flood, 
poured out of and over the barricade, 
and halted, roaring and confused, before 
a solid, ranked, and orderly body of gens- 
d’armes, which had been as it were 
vomited forth from the suddenly opened 
throat of the Chatelet. The two bodies, 
surging, bellowing, gesticulating, stood 
opposed. There was a moment of con- 
fusion and hesitation ; some were strug- 
gling forward, some pushing back ; each 
party could see the whites of their ene- 
mies’ eyes. Then some one from among 
the rioters, but with a movement so quick 
that Lauth could not see who it was, 
sprang forward, and as though into a 
body of water dove, head low and arms 
up, right into the throng of the soldiers. 

In the twinkling of an eye Lauth 
found himself enveloped in a solid jam 
of men, wedged in together with a suf- 
focating pressure; so closely packed 
that the drawing of a weapon or the 
striking of a blow was out of the ques- 
tion. kach man was pushing with all 
his might against the one immediately 
in front of him, as though by sheer force 
to thrust their enemies backward, and 
the whole body compressed into the nar- 
row street moving forward like some 
single great ramming engine in its 
groove. Oh, the horror of falling now 
beneath those thousand trampling feet! 
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Lauth could not stop, could not breathe, 
could not see. Of what was going on in 
the first ranks he was ignorant; yet, as 
long as he was moving forward he knew 
that it was well with his friends. Slowly 
the advance movement continued ; sud- 
denly it stopped ; the pressure became 
appalling; red spots danced and quiv- 
ered before his eyes. Then he felt a 
backward impulse, and in spite of him- 
self and his fellows, they were forced 
back. A tremendous roar burst from 
the opposing side; but suddenly the 
pressure was loosened, and like a re- 
laxed spring, the body of the insurgents 
again leaped forward, and again came to 
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a fearful deadlock. This last continued 
for some little time, and it was then at 
length that the real fighting began. 
Craning his neck upward, Lauth could 
see the flash and play of weapons above 
the heads of the crowd in the front 
ranks, like the going and coming of 
white-caps on the surface of an angry 
ocean. At every moment now the pres- 
sure from the front was tightened or re- 
laxed ; at-every moment the insurgent 
mob, by short oscillations, swayed for- 
ward or back. 

One of these movements brought 
Lauth near to an open doorway; he 
wrested himself away from the press, 
and stood in the free space of the door 
to regain breath. As he was standing 


there several others hurried past him 
into the house. They carried arbalists, 
bows, and slings. One of them hada 
hand culverin. Grasping his own weap- 
on,—an arbalist,—he followed them, up 
the stairs, through the upper rooms, and 
finally out among the chimney pots up- 
on the leads. The others had remained 
in the house below, shooting from the 
upper windows. 

He bent his weapon, fitted a bolt to 
the leathern cord, and sliding down to 
the edge of the roof, peered over into - 
the street below. Yet he hesitated to 
shoot. He was not a soldier, either by 
profession or inclination ; he had never 
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taken life before, and he was unwilling 
todosonow. He laid his arbalist aside, 
and contented himself with watching 
the progress of the fight below. 

Yet soon he saw that it was faring 
ill with his companions. The gens- 
d’armes, forming a solid and compact 
front, were now forcing them backward 
with ever increasing rapidity. Twice 
they had rallied in vain; another*rush, 
and the soldiers would have driven them 
in. He lost control of his more humane 
instincts, and discharged his arbalist at 
random into the crowd of his enemies 
below. The course of the bolt was not 
so rapid but that he could follow it with 
his eyes, and he sawit whiz through the 
air to bury itself deep in the neck of a 
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stoutly built 
man who fought 
without a _ hel- 
met. The man 
threw up his 
arms and fell 
sideward. 

In an instant 
a mighty flame 
of blood-lust 
thrilled up 
through all 
Lauth’s body 
and mind. At 
the sight of blood shed by his own 
hands all the animal savagery latent 
in every human being woke within 
him,—no more merciful scruples now. 
He could kill. In the twinkling of an 
eyé the pale, highly cultivated scholar, 
whose life had been passed in the study 
of science and abstruse questions of 
philosophy, sank back to the level of 
his savage Celtic ancestors. His eyes 
glittered, he moistened his lips with the 
tip of his tongue, and his whole frame 
quivered with the eagerness and crav- 
ing of a panther in sight of his prey. 
He could not stretch his arbalist quick- 
ly enough again, and his fingers shook 
as he laid the bolt in the groove. 

He took deliberate aim and pulled the 
trigger, but his hands so trembled with 
excitement that his bolt went wide of 
the mark. A second sped with like re- 
sult. His heart sank with disappoint- 
ment, and he drew back upon the leads 
and composed himself for a moment. 
He must get some more of. them. Oh, 
for an unerring aim now! With three 
more he thought he would be content- 
ed,—or only two,—even one,—ay, he 
must get one more. Years ago he had 
stalked deer in the forests of Picardie, 
but stalking deer was nothing to com- 
pare with this. 

Once more lying flat upon the roof 
he crawled to the edge and looked over ; 
now then, just where the enemy were 
pressed the closest, in the center of the 
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bridge, even a random shot could not 
fail to reach something there. The 
crosse of the arbalist recoiled against his 
shoulder. “ Atteinte /”’ he shouted, leap- 
ing to his feet with a thrill of joy, such 
as he had never known before, “‘ atteinze, 
a vous, canatlle de bourgeoisie!” and he 
shook his fist at the throng below. He 
had struck down the porte-reeve of the 
St. Jacques gate. 

His next missile, glancing up harm- 
lessly from the oval ¢¢mdre of a bicogue, 
drove him to an almost insane fury. He 
gnashed his teeth, spat upon them, 
hurled at them insults in the vilest lan- 
guage of the “ Cour des Miracles,” and 
then as his next bolt spun through the 
brain of a furrier’s apprentice in a yel- 
low gaberdine, grew white and stood 
silent, quivering for very joy. 

He became like one intoxicated. The 
smell of blood and dust and sweat from 
the raging hell below rose to his nos- 
trils like an unholy incense, and made 
him mad-drunk. When his last bolt 
was gone he threw his arbalist at them, 
and then his sword, as if it had been a 
javelin. The thirst of a drunkard was 
upon him. Just one more, only one, 
and it would suffice. With hands and 
nails he tore at the tiles that cov- 
ered the roof, and at the stones of a 
chimney that stood behind him. He 
heaped up the entire mass of debris at 
the verge of the roof, then bracing his 
shoulder against it sent it toppling over. 
It careened outward, describing an ever 
widening curve ; a few stones upon the 
top detached themselves from the main 
body, then with a sudden rush it reached 
the earth with a crash and a thick cloud 
of dust. 

There was nothing more that could 
serve him as a projectile, and for want 
of such Lauth’s madness—it had amoun- 
ted to that — began to abate. Panting, 
he closed his eyes and passed his hand 
over his face, then —for the crisis pass- 
ing left him exhausted — withdrew to 
the center of the roof and sat down. 
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When he again looked over into the 
street, he saw it deserted. Both parties 
had withdrawn to their strongholds. It 
was dusk. The rioting for the day was 
over. The white horse yet lay upon the 
pavement, a formless gray mass in the 
obscurity, but still, at last. Upwards of 
forty bodies were scattered helter-skel- 
ter upon the bridge, a few of them mov- 
ing. The long, slit-like windows of the 
Chatelet began to shine, while a ruddy 
vibrating glow behind the barricade an- 
nounced the usual evening camp-fire of 
the mob. It had begun to grow still 
again, and with every minute the liquid 
rustling of the Seine seemed to grow 
louder and more distinct. 

Lauth now found himself in a situa- 
tion of no little difficulty and danger. 
The house that he had occupied through- 
out the afternoon was situated about 
midway between the Chatelet and the 
barricade, in such a manner that in order 
to reach his friends he would have to 
cross the bridge within sight and bow- 
shot of his enemies. His first thought 
was to wait until dark before making 
the attempt, but he recollected that the 
moon was at her full at this time of the 
month, and that her light would be far 
more brilliant than the half-gloom of the 
present twilight. He did not know what 
had become of the archers who had en- 
tered with him. He only knew that he 
was alone in the house now, and that it 
was full of shadows and echoes. 

He descended to the ground floor. A 
haze of silver over the Zour de Nesle 
warned him to be quick. He went to 
the back of the house and looked over 
upon the Seine beneath, and then up 
and down the line of the rear parts of 
the houses stretching toward the banks. 
No, there was no passage there, and no 
boat at the foot of the water-stairs that 
led down from several of them, for many 
had been taken to help build the barri- 
cade, those that had not been thus em- 
ployed being cut adrift to prevent the 
crossing of the men-at-arms. 
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He returned through the house and 
peered out into the street through the 
half-open door in front. Unfortunately 
for him, he saw that the house stood 
upon the right hand side of the bridge, 
the entrance of the barricade upon the 
left, and that therefore he would have 
to traverse the full diagonal width of 
the bridge to gain it; right out into 
the open, with no shadow to hide him 
Although he knew that no one at the 
Chatelet would be prepared for his dash 
across, and was sure that a running 
mark such as his figure would present 
would be unusually hard of attaint, yet 
he felt horribly afraid of being hit. 
He kept saying to himself, half-aloud, 
“There is no other course; it must be 
done,” as though by a verbal repetition 
of the fact he could bring himself to 
face it with greater courage. 

However, the moon had risen. 

From where he stood, he could see 
the shadow from a sharp gable thrown 
across the street. He said to himself, 
“When that shadow has passed over 
ten of the paving stones, then I will run 
across.” But first he recollected his 
prayers. He went back into the house, 
knelt, and repeated two paters and an 
ave, and commended himself to Atha- 
nasius, his patron saint, vowing twelve 
red candles to his altar and ten sols 
parisis to the Hotel-Dieu in case of his 
deliverance. When he returned to the 
door the shadow had traversed seven 
out of the ten squares of paving stones. 
That would not do. When the shadow 
had covered ten more, then surely he 
would start. But when the tenth was 
reached, and looking out he saw the 
sentries of the Chatelet turning in the 
moonlight, his heart failed him. Then 
he grew angry with himself, again made 
resolve, and sat down to count squares. 

One, two, five, seven, eight, and he 
rose to his feet prepared for the dash, 
nine, ten, and drawing back into the 
house to gain greater impetus he darted 
out toward the gate of the barricade. 
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Half way across the bridge he trod 
with one foot upon the scabbard of a 
sword lying there, and caught his other 
in the belt to which it was attached. A 
bolt from an arbalist hit him in the side 
as he rose to his feet. “It is not a bad 
hit,—it’s not a bad hit,’ he muttered 
between his teeth as he ran on, though 
he knew it was. An arrow sang past his 
face, another bolt struck out a long train 
of sparks at his feet ; he could hear other 
shots striking into the houses upon his 
right. Fearing to be hit again he dodged 
into a doorway of one of them and ran 
into the back room. “It was an ambus- 
cade”’ he said to himself “ and they were 
waiting for me to come out.” 

In spite of his efforts his knees bent 
under him and he sank upon the floor. 
“ Sang Dieu!” he cried desperately. 
“It’s not to the death, I am not hurt to 
the death. This is no mortal wound. 


Mortal!”»—he laughed aloud incredu- 
lously as though to deceive himself,— 
“Why, if it were mortal there would be 


more pain,—a mere flesh-wound. The 
hauberk broke most of the force. There 
is scarcely any blood. Mortal! why I 
know 1 am able to rise.”’ 

He did so, and felt a great grateful 
wave of genuine hope, and heaved a sigh 
of relief. “But I thought for a moment 
it was to the death,” he said. “Why, I 
am all right,” he continued, “of course 
I'm all right.” 

He took a step forward, another, and 
then it seemed as if a red-hot knife was 
suddenly driven through his entrails. 
What was that so warm in his mouth? 
Blood! A great weakness came over 
him ; he felt as though a thousand un- 
seen hands were dragging him to the 
floor. But he ground his teeth and stood 
upright. “It will pass soon,” he mut- 
tered. “I am not going to die this time. 
That little scratch is not to kill me.” 
He would not let his mind rest upon the 
possibility of death. He kept saying 
“I’m all right; I am not to die yet.” 
Only when men were hit to the death 
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did they fall, and he would not let him- 
self fall, for he was going to live. If he 
could stand, that would be proof of it. 
Another thought that gave him courage 
was that he was perfectly conscious. 
When men were to die they lost control 
of their faculties. He still possessed all 
of his. 

To test them and to take his mind 
from his wound, he looked about the 
room in which he found himself, now 
lighted by the moon. It had been pil- 
laged like the rooms of all the houses ; 
a broken gridiron, a bottle, and an odd 
shoe, lay on the bare floor. The wall was 
painted green, and here and there in 
lead frames, hung all askew, were gaudy 
little pictures of St. Julian, St. Chrysos- 
tom, and an allegorical figure represent- 
ing Traffic. The names of these were 
painted upon the hem of their garments. 
“Je mi appele St. Julianus,” “Je mi ap- 
pele St. Chrysostom,” etc., and each had 
a cloud-shaped inscription coming out 
of its mouth. 

It suddenly occurred to him to exam- 
ine and dress his wound. Even if it were 
not unusually serious he ought to do 
this. He unfastened his belt and turned 
back the clothing from the spot ; there 
was very little blood. Some three inch- 
es above the hip he saw a hole about 
as big as a sou piece, but blue about the 
edges. He tried to bandage it, but 
succeeded only partially. “Bah! it did 
not need it ; it was but a scratch.” He 
even thought he could feel the iron bolt 
scarcely half an inch beneath the skin. 
It should be probed out tomorrow, he 
thought. It was nothing; he was not 
to die yet ; a few miserable ounces of 
metal could not kill him. He grew im- 
patient with himself for thinking about 
his wound. Sang Dieu ! Was there any 
reason why he should so foolishly keep 
telling himself that he was not to die? 
He would think no more about it, but 
would go to the front of the house and 
for a second time try to regain the bar- 
ricade. He turned about, and fell flat 
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upon his face with a great noise. He 
had been standing almost motionless in 
the center of the room, and his first 
movement had destroyed his balance. 

Then as he lay with his face upon the 
floor there came to him for the first 
time, like a great flash of light, the ab- 
solute certainty that he was to die; 
there, in that room, perhaps in a min- 
ute, perhaps in an hour. For a moment 
only he realized this, and an instant 
afterwards was despairingly struggling 
against it as before. “The wound 
might be very dangerous certainly, but 
not necessarily mortal; no, not that, 
surely.” He swiftly recalled to mind 
all the cases he had heard of men recov- 
ering from worse wounds than this; 
and just as he had hoodwinked himself 
into a delusive hope, he began to be 
conscious of a horrible thirst. This in 
a moment reawakened all the appre- 
hensions that he had so desperately 
tried toallay. He had always heard it 
said and always believed that this thirst 
was the inevitable forerunner of death 
upon the battle-field. 

For some time past he had felt, 
though he strove to think that he had 
not, an ever-growing sense of suffering 
all about the lower part of his side and 
back. All at once this increased ;—it 
was impossible to conceal it longer from 
himself. It became worse, and he could 
feel his blood throb and pulse all 
through his body. Every breath wasan 
agony. The pain increased, he ground 
his teeth, and in spite of himself a 
groan escaped him; and even yet he 
kept saying again and again betwixt his 
clenched jaws: “It will pass; I am all 
right ; Iam not to die yet.” His suffer- 
ing grew moreand more horrible. He 
beat his hands upon the floor, panted, 
and rolled his head. He shifted his 
body about,as though: a different posi- 
tion might bring him relief. Fiercer 
and fiercer grew the torture ; he howled 
and bit his fingers. He began to won- 
der how it was possible that one could 
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endure such suffering and yet /éve, and 
to think that as a relief from them 
death might not be undesirable. But 
the instant that this alternative pre- 
sented itself to his mind he strove to 
banish it. “ Wo, xo,” he cried, through 
all the red whirl of torment, “ Iam not 
to die, I wz// not die. Life at any cost ! 
life, even though maimed and crippled ! 
life, even though it were passed in ray- 
less dungeons.” 

Then, as suddenly as it had come on, 
the paroxysm left him. O, the blessed- 
ness of that moment when the pain 
was gone! He drew long sighs of pure 
delight. He was better now, he was 
not going to die after all. The crisis 
had been passed. “I am all right now,” 
he said. Life had never seemed sweeter 
than now. He must not, no, he must 
not die. He hada notion that by ¢hznk- 
ing hard enough he could keep himself 
alive. Again and again he prayed for 
life, not in the formal orisons of the 
Church, but with fierce, passionate out- 
bursts, and with the words of a child 
beseeching a parent. 

By-and-by there began to steal over 
him a strange chilling and indefinable 
sensation, which, he knew not why, 
struck him with awe. What was this? 
What was going to happen? Why was 
he suddenly so afraid ? Was it the pain 
coming on again? Was he about to 
faint? Was it—was it the approach of 
death ? 

Yes, death at last. It was all over 
now ; he could no longer deceive him- 
self. He knew now that he was going 
to die; fool that he had been ever to 
have thought otherwise. Fora moment 
he looked calmly at his approaching 
end ; then suddenly became filled with 
confusion, terror, and despair, and the 
most violent agitation. A thousand 
rapidly succeeding impressions began 
to rush across his brain, impressions as 
transient and momentary as words and 
fragments of sentences caught here and 
there in a book whose leaves are rapidly 
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turned. He could not think connectedly. 
He wondered how the end would feel : 
would his breath cease and would he die 
of suffocation? Would the spasm of 
pain come on again? They would find 
his body all cold in this room some day, 
perhaps gnawed with rats. “This is 
death,” he said aloud. “I am going to 
meet death ; O, I don’t want to die, I 
don’t want to die.” 

He remembered having heard and 
read how men died in battle. Some of 
them had made long and _ beautiful 
speeches welcoming death, recommend- 
ing their souls to heaven, and addressing 
last words to their friends. He could 
do nothing of this. Conflicting ideas 
and emotions hustled together in his 
brain like frightened rats inatrap. He 
had heard, too, how soldiers with their 
last breath defied their enemies and 
cheered their friends; he only felt a 
fierce hatred for them all. They and 


their miserable quarrel had been the 
cause of his death, and involved in their 
petty strife, they cared nothing for his 


life, which was ebbing away. This 
brought him back to his present situa- 
tion again. Once more he repeated, 
“This is death; this is death. I am 
dying.” He looked at the wound that 
had caused it ; touched it with his fin- 
gers. There was a hole in the hauberk 
where the bolt had entered. He re- 
membered where and under just what 
circumstances he had first put the hau- 
berk on; in the public room of the 
Hostel des Quatre filz d’Aymon in the 
Rue St. Honoré, opposite the Quinze- 
Vingts, and nearly fifty scholars had 
been there, and arms, offensive and de- 
tensive, were being distributed by the 
committee. D’Orsay had handed him 
this hauberk, and he recollected just 
how he laughed, and the peculiar heavy 
and clinging texture of the steel shirt. 
He remembered the deaf and dumb girl 
who ran back and forth in the room 
with drinking-cups and stout mugs. 
They had tested the hauberk, too, with 
a poniard. 
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It seemed a long time ago, many 
weeks, since he had attempted the fatal 
run across the bridge. What would his 
father and La Vingtrie say when they 
heard of his death ? 

A slight shiver shook his limbs. Was 
that death ? No, not yet. What would 
the symptoms be like? He began to 
watch himself in order to detect their 
approach, feeling his own pulse with 
one hand to catch its first failing quiver. ° 
He was going to die without confession 
or absolution,—he had not thought of 
that. How fierce had been the press in 
the fight of that afternoon! Where 
would they bury him, he wondered ? 
Suppose he should fall into a comatose 
state, and they should bury him alive. 
He wondered whether the white horse 
on the bridge was dead yet. Yes, he 
remembered seeing him still and stiff. 
He was going to die, too; he was no 
better, then, than the horse. With all 
his superior intelligence he could not 
avoid death. The horse was white, and 
like those of all white horses his mane 
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and tail were tinged with yellow. The 
barricade had been very still. He re- 
membered trivial things long past,—a 
summer’s day in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau,a lecture in the Ecole de Medicine, 
the branding of a Jew at the Croix 
Trahoir when it had rained. He thought 
that, when death approached, all the 
events of one’s life passed before the 
mind’s eye ; it was not so with him now. 

All the projects he had formed for 
the future were to come to nought. He 
was about to drop out of the race of 
life. ‘‘This is death.’’ The great re- 
volving cycle of life had flung him off 
its whirling circumference — out into 
the void. He was to die like the mil- 
lions before him. He had to face it 
alone. And after? —O, the horrible 
blackness and vagueness of that region 
after death. He was to see for himself 


the solution of that tremendous mystery 
that for ages had baffled far greater 
intelligences than his. “ Thissis death.” 
Every person who had lived upon the 


earth had passed through this same ex- 
perience, every one who lived at that 
time was to undergo it likewise. “ This 
is death.” What time was it? He 
heard the river below him, gurgling. 
Let us see, today was Wednesday,— 
no, Thursday,—that was it. Thursday, 
the fifteenth of August. That was to 
be the date of his death. It would read 
that way upon his gravestones,—“ Killed 
upon the Grand Pont on the fifteenth 
of August.” Or would he have any 
gravestones? Perhaps they might throw 
his body into the river. When he 
had first entered the schools, . Mar- 
cellot had said to him,— What was it 
he had said to him? He worea long 
black gown; everybody in the room 
wore long black gowns—. Stop, stop, 
his mind was wandering. With asudden 
effort he steadied himself. 

A feeling as ot cold, commencing at 
his feet, began to creep upward upon his 
body. “There, it’s coming now,” he 
said; and again he repeated, “ This is 
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death ; I am dying now; this is what 
death is like.” He found it hard to get 
his breath ; suddenly it grew dark. “It’s 
almost here,” he said expectantly and 
aloud. He felt his heart begin to beat 
violently. ‘“ When it stops I shall be 
dead,” he thought. How long it was to 
come !—He felt so cold,—It was very 
hard to think. ¢ His lower jaw dropped. 

He was dead. 

It was about half-past four o’clock. 


II. 


How terrible death must have seemed 
before it had been given a name! How 
fearfully it must have dawned upon the 
minds of our first fathers. Picture to 
yourself the awe and horror with which 
man must have looked upon the first 
corpse, and think how that mysterious 
negative state of body and mind must 
have overwhelmed him with fear and 
wonder. Life had been suddenly cut 
short ; what was the matter with his 
friend that he could not speak, could not 
see, could not live ? And this was to con 
tinue forever! Where was his friend 
now? What was this mysterious, dread- 
ful force that had brought him to this 
state ? 

Some such thoughts as these inces- 
santly filled the mind of Jacquemart de 
Chavannes, Doctor of Medicine and lec- 
turer on chemistry at the Ecole de Bois- 
sy, as he watched at the bier of Lauth 
two nights after the riot upon the 
Grand Pont. His prolonged reflections 
upon death, in course of time naturally 
suggested the opposite state of being. 
“ Yes, there was one thing more mys- 
terious than death. That was life. Life, 
O, what was it? Did he, Chavannes, 
or anybody Axzow what it was? After 
all, the greatest wonder in life was life 
itself. “We know (faz it is,” he said, 
half aloud, “not waz.” And it is ev- 
erywhere. From the mightiest-limbed 
oaken giant to the tiniest blade of grass; 
from the stag of ten to the red ant, is 
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this marvelous force that we call “ /fe,” 
this unknown motor that animates in- 
animate bodies, teeming and fulfilling 
that end to which it was destined since 
the beginning of time. Life, life, every- 
where life, and we who enjoy it in its 
highest development can never under- 
stand it. Whatisit? What js its nat- 
ure? In what way and through what 
means does it animate our bodies? It is 
a force, too, completely under our con- 
trol; formulate in the mind the desire 
to stretch forth the arm, and straight- 
way it is done. 

And when we are dead, he contin- 
ued, what becomes of this life, this force ? 
Science will tell you that, like matter, 
forceis inexhaustible ; where then does it 
go after quitting its earthly tenement? 
Is it one of the demonstrations of a 
soul? Is it the soul itself? “ And God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of 
/ife,and man became a /tving soul.” Is 
it then a form of the Deity that enters 
into our composition, yet obedient to 
our will ? And does it, after death, return 
again to God, and, re-absorbed into the 
great Giver of all life, thus attain toa 
second and immortal existence, upon 
which the shadow of death never falls ? 

By-and-by, in the smaller watches 
of the night, he found himself looking 
at the question from another point of 
view. All forms of life were but the 
same ; the vivifying spark that had once 
fired the body of Lauth was, zv nature, 
no way different from that which flashed 
in the eye of a spirited horse, which 
gleamed in all the lower forms of ani- 
mal life, which smouldered in the trees 
and vines, and slumbered, sluggish and 
all but extinguished, in the mollusk and 
the sponge. Man did but posess life in 
its highest development. Soul? There 
was no soul. What mankind called soul 
was but life. There was no more hope 
for man than for the horse, the trees, or 
the fish. The life each enjoyed was the 
common life of all; each but possessed 
it in greater fullness than his fellow 
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next lower to him in the scale of crea- 
tion. 

There was no soul but life. 
tality was a myth. 

Such was, and long had been, his 
creed ; but now, in the solitude of the 
night, as he sat there in the presence of 
the dead, old doubts, old perplexities, 
old uncertainties, sprang up to vex and 
to harass him.. What went with life after 
death? /t must go somewhere, for life ° 
was a force, and force was inexhaust- 
ible. And yet he could not believe in 
immortality. His whole nature, train- 
ing, and mode of thought, revolted from 
such an idea. Yet in the case of sud- 
den death like that of Lauth, where had 
gone that life that but a few days ago 
had so gloriously and perfectly filled his 
body and mind? Something more than 
a span below the br®ast was a little hole, 
blue around the edges, and scarce larger 
than a finger tip. There was no blood, 
no ghastly display of torn and mangled 
flesh ; and yet this ounce of metal in 
this tiny puncture had blotted out his 
friend from existence amongst men ; 
had in an instant annihilated and ren- 
dered naught an intellect, the highest 
and last development of creation, which 
countless prehistoric ages had been 
building up; and of a being who loved, 
hoped, remembered, and thought, had 
made a mass of perishable matter, a dead 
and lifeless weight, which a few hours 
would turn to putrefaction. What was 
it that had gone forth from that small 
circular opening and had left him thus! 
Something must have gone forth. That 
“something” must be either the soz/ or 
life. 

But the theory of the soul he at once 
rejected. ‘It is, it must be life, and life 
alone,” he said aloud. Yet life was an 
inexhaustible, immortal force, and he 
would not accept the doctrine of im- 
mortality. How was he to reconcile 
these two theories? Again and again he 
put this question to himself. If life and 
not the soul animated the body, if there 
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was no hereafter, and if, indeed, death 
ended all, where, after death, went that 
eternal force called life? 

At length he found himself driven to 
a last conclusion. Rising to his feet he 
said aloud: “ If, then, life is eternal, and 
if it cannot exist after death, then masz 
it exist in death itself.” 

Life, thea, even after apparent death, 
must exist in the body. Impossible! 
Yet hold,—was this impossible? The 
proof of such theory must be the resus- 
citation of a physical body after appar- 
ent death, and twice this had already 
been done. But God had accomplished 
this, not man. Yet was this conclusive 
proof that man could not do the same? 
If man could 
end life why 
could he not 
begin it afresh? 

As some 
lightless and 
limitless ocean 
the great “‘Per- 
haps’ slowly 
unrolled itself 
before him. 
Might it not 
be so? Might not the dead be recalled 
to life? Might not the world be tend- 
ing toward some such stupendous dis- 
covery, that was to uproot’and over- 
throw the whole fabric of society ? 

Once let a body be resuscitated after 
death, and the two theories of the soul 
and life would not be difficult of recon- 
ciliation. Here then would be.the logi- 
cal realization of those dreams of im- 
mortality to which men so obstinately 
clung, and an immortality to which, as 
adjustable to the laws of science and 
reason, Chavannes would cheerfully sub- 
scribe. Indeed, might not all those mys- 
teries and conflicting prophesies of the 
scriptures regarding life after death be 
pointing directly toward this conclu- 
sion? The grandeur of the conception 
filled him with a certain terror, and be- 
fore it he remained almost appalled as 
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the Magus before the being himself has 
evoked. 

By earliest morning he was immuta- 
bly convinced that Lauth was not dead. 

But if then, life existed in death, with 
what awful responsibility were the liv- 
ing weighted! It remained for them to 
revive and rekindle the embers of exist- 
ence before it was too late. How many 
millions of human beings at that mo- 
ment lay crumbling in the earth for the 
want of that very knowledge upon the 
part of the living! But he saw clearly 
enough now what he must do. 

He turned and looked upon the corpse 
of Lauth. 

Yes, even if he failed, the trial must 
be made. The blast of duty never called 
louder than this. 

He had uttered these thoughts aloud, 
and as he spoke the last words, the white 
dawn came growing upward over the 
towers of Notre Dame and stealing 
athwart the lozenges of the deep-set 
window, expanded throughout the room 
like an almost perceptible presence. 

“Tt isan omen,” he said. 


III. 


“Burt, in spite ot that,” said Anselm, 
“T must condemn the whole thing as 


altogether repulsive and wicked. Still, 
though I do not believe in your success, 
I nevertheless confess to no little curi- 
osity to witness the attempt. Yes, I 
will help you, — but remember, even if 
you should succeed in — whatever hap- 
pens, I shall regard it from a purely sci- 
entific, not from a religious standpoint. 
To me it isan experiment in physiology, 
not in psychology. I believe the soul, 
and only the soul, is the motor ot exist 
ence. 

“No,” answered Chavannes, “it is 
life. I do not claim,” he went on, “any 
mysterious or wonderful qualities for 
the draught I propose to administer. It 
is merely a compound of natural stim- 
ulants, so combined as to produce the 
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strongest possible effect. It is not an 
elixir in any sense of the word ; for, un- 
derstand me, I do not propose to create 
but to recall life. You know yourself 
that when your patient has fainted oi 
momentarily lost consciousness certain 
drugs will revive and reinvigorate him. 
I consider death as only a certain more 
pronounced form of unconsciousness. 
We may fail in this experiment, An- 
selm, or if we succeed, our success may 
be only partial. Our means are limited. 
Medical science is in its earliest infancy. 
But that we shall recall some kind of life 
to this seemingly inert body I am firmly 
persuaded.” But even if restored in all 
its fullness, who can say what manner of 
life it shall be? Will the new remem- 
ber the old? Does the moth remember 
the chrysalis? Will the new creature 
retain its former personality? Will it 
look, think, and act, like the old? Or 


will he return to us out of this terrible 
ordeal a perfectly new being, having an 
entirely different nature, character, and 


personality ? Who shall say?” 

Anselm shaded his eyes with his 
hand and was silent. After a moment 
Chavannes continued : — 

“7 know that I have grasped this 
great truth but imperfectly. We are 
here in this world, Anselm, as in a deep 
and rayless cavern, full of crossing pas- 
sages. I do not know—who can tell 
why ?—but some mysterious impulse 
drives us to seek the paths that lead 
upward. We can but grope. All is dark 
and obscure; but we feel the ground 
rise or fall beneath our feet, and we 
know whether we are holding toward 
the right or wrong. The passages may 
be circuitous, difficult, and at times 
apparently trending directly away from 
that direction that we can but feebly 
guess to be the right ; but only let our 
path be tending upward, and leave the 
rest to that mysterious Being who first 
implanted in our hearts the desire to 
seek it. Anselm, I am on such a path 
now ; I feel the ground rising under my 
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feet as I advance, | cannot see the end. 
The blackness moves before me as I go, 
and closes fast about my footsteps be- 
hind. Everything is dark and vague, 
and very terrible; but go on, go on 
alway, for, thank God, the path is lead- 
ing upward.” 

Anselm rose and thoughtfully paced 
the floor for a few moments; then he 
came and stood before Chavannes : 
“Who shall say?” he repeated ina low 
voice ; “all science is perhaps.” 

For several minutes neither of them 
spoke ; then Anselm said suddenly, as 
though breaking into a train of perplex- 
ing thought, — 

“ Ah well,—at what time do you ex- 
pect your friends?” 

“Very shortly. Talhouet holds a 
lecture at the Ecole de Chartres until 
ten ; Marcellot was to come with him. 
They will be here in a little while.” 

A large crate stood in the middle of 
the floor by the dissecting table. From 
it, while Chavannes spoke, there came 
the sound of a slight movement, and a 
low, muffled, and very plaintive cry. 
Anselm crossed the floor and stood 
looking down thoughtfully between the 
willow bars and withes. 

“Poor, gentle little creatures,” he 
said, “ What right have we to sacrifice 
your lives? The God that made us, 
made you as well. If it is as you say, 
Chavannes,” he continued without turn- 
ing, “if all life is the same in its rature, 
men may do murder upon these innocent 
sufferers as well as upon each other.” 

“ But, do you not see,” answered Cha- 
vannes, “ where in some cases the death 
of a man by his fellow is not only justi- 
fiable, but even praiseworthy ? What is 
the death of a man or sheep, provided 
such a tremendous principle as that 
which we now have at stake is evolved 
and proven ?”’ 

“Then why not inject human blood 
into the veins, as they say they did to 
our eleventh Louis, instead of that 
drawn from these sheep?” 
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“ Because it is not my object to re- 
fresh the body with new blood, but only 
to restore and assist the circulation of 
the old, held in check by death. The 
forced injection of any healthy blood 
whatever will drive his own to flow 
again. This once accomplished, and the 
vitality which I hold is still within the 
body will be sufficient to carry it on. 
Remember,” he continued with empha- 
sis, “ I do not pretend to induce life of 
any kind by my own exertions. I merely 
arouse and assist those forces that are 
now held bound and inert. Have you 
ever seen the rescue and revival of a half- 
drowned man? Apparently he is dead. 
To all ends and purposes he is dead. 
He has ceased to breathe; the heart no 
longer beats ; and yet if sufficient im- 
pulse be given to the wheels of life, 
they will finally carry on of their own 
accord those motions and functions of 
existence that at first were artificial. 
Such theory I propose to put into prac- 
tice in this case.” 

“You may recall life of some kind,— 
that is, you may induce the limbs to 
move by their own volition, the blood 
to flow, the lungs to inhale; but the 
brain, the soul, that which loves, which 
remembers—”’ 

“ There is no soul; has a dog a soul ? 
and yet is he not capable of a love that 
at times may well put man to shame? 
Has a bird a soul? yet see how they re- 
member the precise location of the last 
year’s nest. But here are our friends.” 


Hour after hour through the length- 
ening watches of that night the lights 
burned low in Chavannes’s lecture-room. 
Around him and his three companions 
rose the tiers of empty benches, while 
on the dissecting table lay the body of 
Lauth, worked over and watched by 
them with the most intense interest. 
How long the operation might continue 
none of them could guess. It might last 
hours or days; they did not know. 

From a small metal bottle which he 
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kept tightly corked, and which at times 
be warmed between his hands, Chav- 
annes administered to Lauth a pungent, 
thick, and colorless liquid. It was the 
draught of which he had spoken to 
Anselm. The two sheep, their feet tied 
together and a narrow strip of leather 
wound around their muzzles, were placed 
near at hand. 

A large air pump was set at the head 
of Lauth, and his nostrils connected 
with it by a tube of light steel. Then 
while Talhouet placed his palm firmly 
over the dead man’s mouth, Chavannes 
grasped the handle of the air-pump, de- 
pressed it, and sent a volume of air into 
the lifeless lungs. Talhouet removed his 
hand, and all bending over the body 
watched and listened. No returning ex- 
halation came from between the lips, 
and the dead chest lay cold and inert. 
But on the third trial the entrance of 
the outer air perceptibly swelled the 
breast, and Marcellot, placing his hand 
thereon and pressing it slowly down, 
made the blue lips at first pout and then 
part, while through the tightly clenched 
teeth came a faint hissing of escaping 
air. 

“Open his teeth,” said Chavannes. 
Marcellot did so, but the shrunken max- 
illary snapped them together like a 
spring. Chavannes passed him the 
handle of a broken scalpel, and with this 
he wedged the teeth apart. 

The operation was recommenced and 
continued as before; as soon as Cha- 
vannes had pumped enough air into 
the body, Marcellot aided the lungs to 
discharge it by pressing down the chest, 
as one would expel the air from a filled 
bellows. 

When this had gone on for upwards 
of an hour, Chavannes raised his head 
and said to Talhouet, ““ Now—the sheep.” 

Talhouet drew them out from the 
crate, cut the thongs from their feet, 
allowed them to stand, and tethered 
them to the leg of the dissecting table. 

Marcellot, who had been busy with 
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his instrument case, approached Lauth, 
and with a delicate lancet opened the 
carotid artery, close up under the ear. 
The end of a thin tube was inserted in 
the opening, and the other end passed 
to Talhouet. Inanother incision, made 
under the right arm-pit, a second tube 
was inserted. 

The critical point of the experiment 
had now arrived. The wool had been 
sheared away from the neck of one of 
the sheep, and as Anselm held fast the 
struggling, terrified creature, Marcellot 
laid open one of the larger veins in its 
throat. 

“ Quick,” said Talhouet. 

Marcellot caught the end of one of 
the tubes, thrust it well into the opened 
vein, and bound the outer flesh tightly 
around the tube itself. 

The sheep bleated out piteously. 

“ Poor little brute!” said Anselm. 

The other sheep was treated in the 
same fashion, 

It was now well past midnight. They 
had nothing left to do but to wait, and 
each felt a creep almost of horror, as he 
thought for what. 

Marcellot cleansed his hands, and re- 
turning to the table touched one of the 
tubes. It was already warm: the blood 
was flowing freely. 

The hours dragged slowly past ; two 
and three o’clock sounded from the 
neighboring chimes of St. Germain. 
The four hardly spoke among them- 
selves, and no sound was heard but the 
faint movements of the air pump, or an 
occasional half-stifled cry from one of 
the lambs. The neck and face of Lauth 
immediately about Marcellot’s incision 
had long been warm, and at length the 
heat began to spread to the neck and 
shoulders. 

Anselm took up Lauth’s hand and 
scrutinized it ; the nails were yet white, 
but on his holding the hand against the 
light, the delicate web of flesh between 
the roots of each finger could be seen 
faintly tinged with red. A strange and 
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overwhelming excitement began to 
grow upon them all. Chavannes and 
Talhouet worked steadily at the pump, 
while Anselm and Marcellot, at the lat- 
ter’s suggestion, chafed the cold limbs 
with feverish energy. The body was 
now quite warm. 

At half past three, one of the sheep 
staggered and fell. The circumstance 
smote them with an apprehension so 
painful that it plainly showed to each 
how much his hopes and expectations 
had been bound up in the result of the 
experiment. Should both the sheep 
die ere circulation could be established, 
all their labor would be in vain. 

“Work!” exclaimed Chavennes ; but 
hardly had he spoken when he and his 
two companions were startled by a sharp 
cry from Marcellot. His hand had been 
over the left breast of the body; he 
drew it quickly away. Eachin his turn 
put his hand over the spot, and each 
distinctly felt the breast beneath it 
throb with a great, though as yet an ir- 
regular movement. 

Trembling and with eyes ablaze, they 
watched the change coming on. Ata 
sign from Chavannes, Marcellat ceased 
to press down Lauth’s chest after each 
artificial inhalation, and it was seen that 
the lungs, by their own elasticity, were 
now sufficient to relapse and exhale the 
air, 

But the sheep that had fallen was 
soon dead, and the second now began to 
totter. A cessation of even the forced 
circulation would at this crisis prove 
fatal. But, forgetful of all consequences 
in his excitement, Chavannes sprang up, 
gave up the charge of the air-pump to 
Anselm, and opening a vein in his fore- 
arm thrust in the end of the tube which 
hé@ had torn from the dead sheep’s neck. 

The hour that then ensued was one 
of the most intense excitement to them 
all. Again and again Chavannes’s pow- 
erful drug was administered in ever in- 
creasing quantities. Brandy, wine, and 
other stimulants, were forced down 
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Lauth’s throat, and strychnine injected 
into the blood now flowing freely. 

Little by little the change, at first in- 
definable and of the greatest delicacy, 
became distinctly apparent. Though 
there was no movement of the limbs the 
body did not Zook dead. At length Tal 
houet and Anselm withdrew the tube 
and the air-pump attached to it from the 
nostrils. Straightway the breast shook 
with a great gasp, respiration ceased en- 
tirely, and then feebly recommenced. 
So absorbed were his three companions 
that it was not until Chavannes tottered 
against Marcellot that they remarked 
his weakness and pallor. Anselm sup- 
ported him to a chair, and as he did so 
the second sheep pitched dead to the 
floor, dragging the tube out from the 
neck of the body. 

All connections with the outer world 
were now severed ; nothing more could 
be done. The impetus had been given. 
It remained to be seen if Nature could 
carry it forward. The group collected 
about Chavannes’s chair,and waited with 
eyes fixed on the table. Day had dawned 
for already two hours, although in their 
closely shuttered chamber they made no 
thought of it, when they saw the body 
slowly turn upon its side and then roll 
over, face downwards, upon the table. 

Chavannes cried out in a loud voice, 
“ Vivit /” 

Anselm sprang to his feet with a ter- 
rible cry: “Horrible, horrible!” he 
shrieked, and rushed from the room. 


LV. 
VivE La Morr! 


LAUTH was alive, and though for many 
weeks he rolled and yelled and gibbered 
upon his bed in the grip of .a disease fbr 
which the combined science of the four 
doctors could find no name, yet Cha- 
vannes was satisfied. 

“T was right,” he said to Anselm. 
“ Are you convinced now that your so- 
called soul has no part in the animation 
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of physical being? Life, and life only, 
is the stay and promoter of existence.” 

And Anselm bowed his head and 
seemed to grow older. The success of 
Chavannes’s experiment had produced 
a terrible effect upon him. All his ideas 
and beliefs that he had inherited in com- 
mon with the world from thousands of 
past ages, and that were so firmly rooted 
in his conceptions as to have become a 
part and parcel of him, had been ruth- 
lessly and suddenly torn up and cast to 
the winds. Everything had beena mis- 
take, then,—civilization, beliefs, society, 
religion, heaven, and Christ Himself,— 
all were myths or founded upon falsity. 
Where could he turn for anything cer- 
tain? Where was there anything true ? 
What could he now believe? He was 
mentally lost, as one in a whirlwind,— 
landmarks all down, lights obliterated,— 
all was chaos and confusion. Every- 
thing was to be commenced over again 
upon a new basis. Of Lauth, in his pres- 
ent condition, he had a horror that at 
times sent his mind spinning towards 
the very verge of insanity. 

When the terrible spasms at length 
departed from Lauth’s body, and when 
his strength came back, he was allowed 
to get up and walk about ; when given 
nourishment he ate and drank; when 
led by Chavannes to his great chair in 
the window, he sat for entire days 
motionless, just as he had been placed, 


‘and when spoken to he answered, but 


after long intervals, and inarticulately, 
disjointedly, often relapsing into silence 
in the midst of his speech—if his gut- 
tural noises could be called speech. 
Thus he remained for a long time, 
and it was not until after many weeks 
of the most careful treatment that his 
condition seemed to change for the 
better. At length, however, he appeared 
to grow more rational, and Chavannes 
imagined he could even detect charact- 
eristics of the old Lauth beginning to 
show themselves in his resuscitated 
body ; but often this was mere fancy. 
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hus far the only features apparent 
were that he ate, slept, and knew when 
he was spoken to. As yet his existence 
was purely negative. Chavannes and 
his companions watched eagerly for 
some positive manifestations of char- 
acter, and Chavannes himself especially 
labored to induce such. He talked long 





to Lauth of pursuits and occupations 
that had interested him before his death, 
placed in his way old books and familiar 
objects, and read to him from his favor- 
ite studies. Whether Lauth heard and 
comprehended, he could not tell. 
Anselm and his two fellow doctors 
seldom left Chavannes’s house, and the 
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minutest watch was kept over Lauth 
and his every movement. At length 
one day the bonds seemed to be loosed. 
Lauth began to speak. He addressed 


them severally and coherently, although 
it was impossible to say whether or not 
he distinguished between them. 
talk was upon topies that they 


His 


knew 





had been near to him in his first life. 
The speech, the intonation, the gesture, 
all were those of the old Lauth. Cha- 
vannes was exultant. He began to look 
forward not only to a complete restora- 
tion of the former Lauth, but even to 
talk of giving the great discovery to the 
world. Entire days now often passed 
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upon which, had they occurred before 
the time of the riot, they would have 
noticed nothing strange in Lauth’s looks 
or demeanor. 

‘Then after this there came a peculiar 
relapse, a strange and unaccountable 
change. Lauth talked less, and an ex- 
pression of daily deepening perplexity 
overcast his face. He seemed as one 
lost in mind, and grasping for some 
hidden clew. {The look of anxiety in his 
eyes was sometimes all but agonized, 
and often he clasped his head with both 
hands, as though to steady some mental 
process. 

Until at last, upon one memorable 
day, when he had been sitting for up- 
wards of an hour, lost in the mazes of 
the deepest thought, he leaped suddenly 
to his full height, and while a glance of 
almost supreme intelligence flashed, 
meteor-like, across his face, called out 
in a fearful voice : — 

“ This is not 1; where am /? 
God’s sake, tell me where /am!”’ 

After which he fell in a fit upon the 
floor, foaming and wallowing. 


For 


And now commenced the opening 
stages of a process whose contempla- 
tion filled them with horror and loath- 
ing beyond all utterance. That cry, 
unearthly in tone as well as in signifi- 
cance, seemed to mark the highest point 
of Lauth’s second life. Now he began 
to decline. The fits passed off, but he 
relapsed into a dull, brutish torpor, out 
of which it was impossible to rouse 
him, and which was totally different 
and far more revolting than his original 
lethargy. The former seemed more in- 
telligence held in abeyance, but the lat- 
ter was the absence of any intelligence 
whatever. 

The only break in the brutal numb- 
ness of mind and body into which he 
had sunk came in the shape of those 
positive manifestations for which Cha- 
vannes had so eagerly watched. But 
these were now no longer human. 
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One evening as Chavannes brought 
him his accustomed meal, and set it up- 
on the night-table at his bedside, Lauth 
of a sudden snarled out, and snapped at 
his hand with thorough apish savagery ; 
and then, as though terrified, threw him- 
self back into the farthest bed-corner, 
grinding his teeth and trembling. 

From this time on the process of de- 
cay became rapidly more apparent ; 
what little luster yet lurked in the eye 
went out, leaving it dull and fishlike ; 
the expression of the face lost all sem- 
blance to humanity; the hair grew out 
long and coarse, and fell matted over 
the eyes. The nails became claws, the 
teeth fangs, and one morning upon 


entering the room assigned to Lauth, 
Chavannes and Anselm found him quite 
stripped, groveling on all fours in one 
corner of the room, making a low, mo- 
notonous growling sound, his teeth rat- 


tling and snapping together. 

There it was, locked in that room to 
which they alone possessed the key, 
and about whose entrance they kept 
unceasing watch. At the least sound or 
movement from the inside they opened 
the door, and standing upon the thresh- 
old watched it as it as it ran back and 
forth on all fours, wagging its shaggy 
head from side to side, and venting un- 
natural mutterings. At a sudden move- 
ment on their part it would pause, sit 
back upon its heels, observe them long 
and unwinkingly, and then suddenly, 
and with the most surprising agility, 
scuttle back under the bed. 

But the worst was yet to come. _Lit- 
tle by little the thing became less active. 
Where once it had shown a ravenous ap- 
petite for food it now allowed it to stand 
for days untouched. It nolonger seemed 
to feel heat or cold. At length all mo- 
tion of its limbs ceased; the sense of 
hearing died out ; in a few weeks it was 
utterly blind. Bodily sensations no 
longer affected it; a thin bodkin run 
through the fleshy part of the thumb by 
Chavannes produced no apparent sen- 
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sation. One by one the senses perished. 
It was already blind and deaf; now its 
vocal organs seemed to wither, and the 
unbroken silence of the shaggy, yellow 
lips was even more revolting than its 
former inhuman noises. 

But still it lived. 

Kither it could not die, or else was dy- 
ing slowly. In course of time all like- 
ness to the human form disappeared 
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When this last, feeble spark of life 
died down and vanished they could not 
say, but at last one day the bulk upon 
the floor began to smell badly. 

“It is over now,” said Chavannes. 

Decomposition had commenced ; the 
thing was dead. 


“ And now what does it all mean?” 
said Anselm to Chavannes, about a week 
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“IT WOULD PAUSE 


from the body. By some unspeakable 
process the limbs, arms, and features, 
slowly resolved themselves into one 
another. A horrible, shapeless mass lay 
upon the floor. And yet, until decompo- 
sition had set in, some kind of life was 
contained in it. It lived, but lived not 
as do the animals or the trees, but as 
the protozoa, the jelly-fish, and those 
strange lowest forms of existence where- 
in the line between vegetable and ani 
mal cannot be drawn. 


SIT BACK UPON ITS HEELS, OBSERVE 





AND UNWINKINGLY‘; 


THEM LONG 


after the body —if such it could be 
called — was disposed of. ‘ What does 
it all mean? Hear me, Chavannes, this 
is what I think: I think now that both 
of us were in part wrong, in part right. 
You said and believed that life alone 
was the energy of existence, I, the soul ; 
I think now that it is both. Life can 
not exist without the soul, any more 
than the soul, at least upon this earth, 
can exist without life. Body, soul, and 
life, three in one; this is a trinity. 
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“Chavannes, there is no such thing 
as man existing as a type by himself. 
No: that which we call man is half ani- 
mal, half God, a being on one hand ca- 
pable of rising to the sublimest heights 
of intellectual grandeur, equal almost to 
his Maker ; on the other hand, sinking 
at times to the last level of ignominy 
and moral degradation. Take life away 
from this being, and at once the soul 
mounts upward to the God that first 
gave it. Take from him his soul,-—that 
part of him that is God,—and straight- 
way he sinks down to the level of the 
lowest animal,— we have just seen it. 
Chavannes, follow me for a moment. 
Lauth died ; life and the soul departed to- 
gether from the body ; you found means 
to call back /zfc ; the soul you could not 
recall; mark what followed. Fora time 


Lauth lived, but the soul being taken 
away, as though it had been a mainstay 
and a support, the whole body with the 
life it contained began successively to 
drop back to the lower forms of exist- 


ence. At first, if you remember, Lauth 
existed merely as a dull and imbruted 
man; soon he fell to the stage of those 
unfortunates whose minds are impaired 
or wholly gone ; he became an idiot. At 
the time when he so savagely bit and 
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snarled at you he had reached the level 
of the ape; from that stage he fell to 
that of a lower animal, walking upon 
all-fours, savage, untamable ; thence he 
passed into those lowest known forms 
of life such as possessed by the sponge 
and the polyp, and thence to a second 
and final death. 

“ What that mystery in him was which 
drove him to cry out that day, ‘This is 
not //’ is beyond our power to say. 

““No, Chavannes, the sow/ of man is 
the chiefest energy of his existence ; 
take that away, and he is no longer a 
man. The presence and absence of the 
soul was just the difference between the 
old Lauth and the new. It is just the 
difference between man and brute ; fol- 
low the scale of creation up from its low- 
est forms; the gradation is easy until 
you come to man. In the sponge and 
polyp we find the gradation between 
the vegetable and the animal; and the 
animal life, too, rises by scarcely per 
ceptible degrees until it reaches J/an. 
There is no gradation here; there is no 
life half human, half animal. The most 
brutish man still is immeasurably high- 
er than the most human brute. What 
is the difference? Chavannes, it is the 
Soul.” 

hrank Norrts. 
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My View of San Francisco Bay. 





MY VIEW OF SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 


BEYOND my window, scarce a mile away, 
Deep in a dimple of the grassy hills, 
When sound of throbbing tide and sea-wind fills 
The air, there lies a little strip of bay. 
I turn my eyes to view it day by day; 
Sometimes I watch the eastern light that spills 
A glory o’er the pulsing waves, and stills 
Almost my sighing, while from blue to gray 
The water shifts and changes. I can trace 
Sometimes the outline of the other shore. 


Again I see alone a narrow space 

Of silver water that the sky bends o'er, 
And watch it, as we seek the hiding-place 
Of joy and pain upon the one loved face. 


L. Gertrude \Vaterhouse. 





In the Mount. 





IN THE MOUNT. 


I ruink I know why shone the prophet’s face, 
When on the mount he talked with God; 

I think I know now, somewhat of the grace 
Unutterable that wrapped his soul in flame. 

[ think I know why went the world’s Reedemer 
Up to the mount for prayer: 

Here in the temple of the hills, 

The altar fiames of Truth do so illume her 

That man can see the travail of his soul, 

Ana silent, breathe the peace divine. 





Moonlight in El Dorado Hills. 


The strength of the Lord is on the hills, 

The brightness of His glory too; 

The valley’s level reach is flooded in His smile, 
The lingering sea’s long line of blue 

Lies tremulous in the breathing “ Peace” of Galilee. 


My friend, we've walked today beyond the veil, 
A little while we stood within the Holy Place, 
Round which the lesser holies shine; 

And deep within the mountain’s brooding calm, 
Our spirits cried, “ All hail!” 

To greet the pressing spirit throng 


That breathe those airs divine. : 
Eleanor Mary Ladd. 


MOONLIGHT IN EL DORADO HILLS. 


PEACEFUL the hills, illumined with the rays 
Whose woven fabric forms the raiment fair 
Of silent night; and sweet the restful air 

That cools the brow of the departing days. 

How still! how calm! for scarce a shadow plays 
Beneath the pine trees; but the latticed light 
Lies motionless ; the house-roofs glimmer white ; 

And far beyond the mountains, wrapped in haze, 
Lift a blue line that merges in the sky. 

But one lone peak is crowned with gleaming snow, 

Seen as a hovering cloud-cap, miles below. 

On noiseless wings the night goes sweeping by ; 
And longer yet the great pine-shadows lie, 

While on the horizon’s rim the moon drops low. 

l7trna Woods. 
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A Scrap of Frontier History. 


A SCRAP OF FRONTIER HISTORY. 


In the fall of 1861, while I was wait- 
ing at Guaymas, Mexico, for an oppor- 
tunity to return to California, Colonel 
Lally, a veteran of the Mexican war, 
landed there with a number of men, 
engineers, overseers, mechanics, and 
skilled miners, on their way to Arizona 
to work a silver mine, known as the 
Hentzelman mine,orthe Cerro Colorado, 
which had been abandoned the previous 
year on account of the hostility of the 
Indians surrounding it. 

The mine at that time was the prop- 
erty of Colonel Colt, of Colt’s revolver 
fame. Colonel Lally brought with him 
a large number of tools, improved ma- 
chinery, and supplies of all kinds to last 
a year. Hecame by way of Guaymas 
as the safest, easiest, and cheapest route. 

After considerable delay, which is 
always to be expected in transacting 
any business with Mexicans, he suc- 
ceeded in hiring transportation for his 
supplies. The Colonel brought with 
him a Concord coach, a sort of vehicle 
often used as a stage on rough roads. 
He purchased four wild Mexican mules 
to haul it, and engaged alank Missourian 
to drive them. The coach was to carry 
the Colonel and a few of his assistants, 
while the rest of the party were to ride 
on mules. After long persuasion I was 
induced to join the party as guide and 
interpreter. None of the others knew 
anything of the country through which 
we were to pass, or of the language of 
the people. 

I will not attempt to describe the sen- 
sation that we created as we made our 
exit from Guaymas. The mules threw 
their riders, the team hitched to the 
coach ran away, and was only stopped 
after a run of three miles in the wrong 
direction. Barnum and his circus never 
attracted more attention nor furnished 
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more amusement for the youngsters 
than we did. At last, after a hard 
struggle, we succeeded in making five 
miles, when we were very glad to go in- 
to camp for the night. The second day 
was a repetition of the first. After nine 
days of circus performance we reached 
Hermosilla, the principal city of So- 
nora, and distant from Guaymas about 
120 miles. Here we rested for about a 
week, and repaired damages. 

We were hospitably received by the 
people, and many mute flirtations took 
place between the dark-eyed sefioritas 
and the fair strangers. Our teamster 
got gloriously drunk on mescal, and re- 
fused to drive “another doggoned mule 
for any consarned Yankee,” so that the 
duty of driving the team fell to my lot, 
as none of the others had any experience 
in that direction. 

After a long and tedious journey we 
arrived at our destination. In order to 
understand how we were situated, it 
will be necessary to give a description 
of the mine, its surroundings, and the 
condition of affairs in,the Territory at 
that time. The buildings for men and 
animals were in the form of a quad- 
rangle, about four hundred by two hund- 
red feet, and built of adobe: the super- 
intendent’s and white men’s dwellings, 
with a large storehouse, occupying one 
of the short sides, which was slightly 
elevated. The two long sides consisted 
of low, plain buildings for the miners 
and their families. The other short 
side was filled with stables, and outside 
of them was the mine, surrounded by a 
wall. 

At that time there was no government 
of any kind in the Territory. The United 
States troops had been withdrawn the 
previous summer from Fort Buchanan, 
the nearest military post to the mine; 
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consequently there was no force to 
check the murderous Apaches (the vilest 
of their race) in their killing and scalp- 
ing. Little mounds of stones, with rude 
wooden crosses erected over them, were 
visible all along the roads and trails, to 
mark the last resting-place of unfortu- 
nate Mexicans, who had fallen victims 
to the thirst for gore of these inhuman 
savages. 

Travel, unless in large parties, was 
done at night. All of the Americans at 
the mine went heavily armed, carrying 
two large revolvers in their belts, and a 
revolving rifle of a pattern that was then 
new, and manufactured by the owner of 
the mine, Colonel Colt. The outlook 
was most discouraging, particularly to 
some of the men from Eastern cities, 
who had but little experience in rough- 
ing it. Some of them wanted to leave 
us soon after their arrival at the mine, 
regardless of the fact that they had 
signed contracts for a year’s service at 
high salaries. Butas they could not get 
away with any degree of safety, they 
reluctantly decided to stay. , 

We had scarcely reached the mine 
when large parties of Mexican miners, 
of the peon class, came to us, seeking 
employment. In a month we had about 
three hundred of them at work. They 
are looked upon, even in Mexico, as an 
ignorant, treacherous, low, degraded, 
thieving class, who require constant 
watching. They are expert miners in 
their way, but slowand lazy. They are 
good judges of ore, and can detect the 
least trace of the precious metals by 
the naked eye in any piece of rock pre- 
sented to them. They received from 
fifty cents toa dollar a day each, but 
took most of this out in trade, provis- 
ions, clothing, and other necessary arti- 
ticles. Each one was furnished with a 
sheet of stiff paper, called a da/de, on 
which their accounts were kept, a line 
about an inch in length indicating that 
they had received a real’s (12% cents) 
worth of goods, or money to that 
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amount,—a line drawn across eight of 
these making a dollar. This is the cus- 
tom of keeping accounts with the peon 
class all over Mexico. It is to be pre- 
sumed that it originated from neces- 
sity, as none of them can read or write. 

It was the duty of Mr. Peirce, our 
store-keeper, to keep these accounts, 
and as his knowledge of Spanish -was 
very limited, many amusing scenes took 
place between him and them. After 
vainly trying to make himself under- 
stood, he would petulantly remark, “ It 
is most singular that these men cannot 
understand their own language,” at the 
same time taking up his Ollendorf and 
reading from it ; while they would gen- 
erally remark: “The Sefior is surely 
mistaken. It must be some other lan- 
guage, not ours, that he is reading from 
his book”’; but as they did not under- 
stand each other, no hard feelings were 
engendered by these exchanges of crit 
icisms. 

The Mexicans, in speaking of the 
Americans amongst themselves, never 
mentioned them by their proper names, 


‘but always bya nickname suggestive of 


some peculiarity or eccentricity in the 
appearance or character of the individ- 
ual. For instance, one of our number, 
who had a pompous walk and manner, 
and whose head was rather large, both 
physically and mentally, they called £/ 
Cabezudo,the Big Head. Another, whose 
mouth was a little awry, they called 
Boca Tuerta, Crooked Mouth. One of 
our party, although a young man, they 
called £7 Viejo, the Old One, on account 
of his solemn, serious manner and ap- 
pearance, and so on through the list. 
Some of the names were rather uncom- 
plimentary ; I was known amongst them 
as Agua Caliente, Hot Water. 

Their dread of the Apaches kept them 
in subjugation for some time after their 
arrival at the mine; but they soon be- 
gan to show signs of insubordination by 
neglecting their work, and devoting a 
large share of their time to gambling. 
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But their dread of our fire-arms, which 
were a constant source of admiration 
to them, kept them from any open dem- 
onstration of revolt. As I spoke their 
language, I was thrown much with 
them, often as interpreter. I soon be- 
gan to realize that they were not to. be 
depended upon, but should be watched 
almost as vigilantly as our common en- 
emy, the Apaches. 

About four months after our arrival 
at the mine, one of the miners came to 
me, and in low whispers told me that 
there was a plot concocted amongst his 
fellow-workmen to kill all of the Amer- 
icans at the mine for the purpose of rob- 
bery, principally to get possession of 
their arms and money. I reported the 
matter to Colonel Lally at once. He 
sent for his chief assistant, Thomas 
Craig, his store-keeper, Mr. Peirce, and 
two or three others, and told them of 
the startling information that he had 
received. We talked the matter over for 
some time. I gave it as my opinion, from 
my knowledge of their character, that 
it would be better not to act openly at 
present ; to try to conceal from the con- 
spirators that we suspected them, but, 
in the meantime, to keep a close watch 
over all of their movements, and to be 
prepared at all times to meet any at- 
tempt at revolt promptly. 

Some of the others advised that the 
ringleaders should be arrested at once. 
But Mr. Craig said that the man who 
gave the information was a lazy, worth- 
less, lying sort of a fellow, and not to be 
believed under any circumstances, and 
that the man could not tell the truth if 
he tried, and that for his part he had no 
faith in tale-bearers. He was so em- 
phatic in making these assertions, and 
repeated them several times with so 
much earnestness, that he finally suc- 
ceeded in getting Colonel Lally to take 
his view of the matter. 

Mr. Craig was a native of Maryland, 
but moved to Texas when quite a young 
man, and commanded a company of 
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Texas rangers in our war with Mexico. 
After the war he went to California, 
and engaged in extensive mining opera- 
tions, and was at one time very wealthy. 
He was well educated, and very positive 
in character. He was then in the prime 
of life, about forty years of age. 

The views and opinions of such a man 
had great weight under the circum- 
stances. The Colonel, after consider- 
able deliberation, decided to place no 
reliance on the man’s statement, but on 
the contrary to discharge him; and 
on the urgent request of Mr. Craig, the 
tale that he brought us was made known 
to his fellow-workmen, and he was 
turned over to them to-do as they 
pleased with him. They tied him toa 
post, and whipped him until he fell ex- 
hausted. 

My duty at the mine consisted in 
overseeing the men who were employed 
outside, principally in hauling and 
chopping wood, a considerable quantity 
of which was used to run the steam- 
engine used for hoisting and crushing 
the ore. I also had charge of the 
stables. In the discharging of these 
duties it was necessary for me to be 
mounted most of the time. I generally 
rode a jennet, an animal somewhat re- 
sembling a mule, but more like a horse 
in appearance and disposition, having 
shorter ears and rounder hoofs than a 
mule. This jennet of mine was jet 
black, except a circle of brown around 
her mouth. She was very symmetrical 
in shape, active and sure-footed, and 
although rather small, possessed re- 
markable speed, strength, and endur- 
ance, as the sequel will show, She was 
very gentle and intelligent, and I soon 
taught her to come at my call, and to 
follow me like a dog. 

I purchased her from a Mexican gen- 
tleman, named Don José Espada, who 
owned a hacienda and flour mill near Al- 
tar, Sonora. I named my jennet Florita 
(Little Flower) after his daughter. Don 
José furnished the mine with the sup- 
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plies that form the principal diet of the 
Mexican miners,—beans, corn, lard in 
earthen jars, flour, and pinochia. The 
last named is a kind of sugar, made into 
cakes, and very much like maple sugar 
in taste and appearance, although made 
from the ordinary sugar-cane. 

About a month after the miner told 
us of the plot of his countrymen to mur- 
der us, I was returning to the mine from 
where the wood-choppers were at work, 
riding my favorite Florita. Coming in 
view of the mine from aslight elevation, 
I heard anumber of shots fired in quick 
succession, and immediately after saw a 
number of my American friends run- 
ning towards me, firing rapidly ; some 
of them making wild gestures and signs 
to me that I did not understand. 

My first thought was that we were at- 
tacked by the Apaches, but as I could 
not see any of them from my position, 
I halted and gazed intently all around, 
and did not know which way toturn. I 
did not have long to wait. Ina few min- 
utes a straggling and excited mass of 
our miners came in view, running at 
full speed towards me. As soon as they 
caught sight of me, those that were 
armed commenced firing on me, but, as 
their arms were old and of an inferior 
quality, and they as a class indifferent 
marksmen, their bullets passed harm- 
lessly over me. I soon realized the sit- 
uation, and got out of the range of their 
fire by the speed of Florita. 

When I rejoined my friends at the 
mine, I learned that during my absence 
one of.the leaders of the conspiracy 
went to Mr. Peirce, at the store, and 
asked him for some necessary article. 
As soon as Mr. Peirce’s back was turned, 
the peon plunged a knife into him. Mr. 
Peirce, although dangerously wounded, 
turned like a flash, drew his revolver, 
and commenced firing, but the would-be 
assassin eluded the shots, and succeeded 
in getting out of the store, where a num- 
ber of his co-conspirators were in read- 
iness to reinforce him. 
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Mr. Pierce’s firing gave the alarm, 
and in a remarkably short time every 
American at the mine, except Mr. 
Craig, was at the store armed with ri- 
fles and revolvers. The conspirators 
who could not get away threw them- 
selves down, to avoid being shot ; the 
rest broke away as fast as they could 
towards the Mexican line, which was 
about twenty-five miles distant. On 
finding that Mr. Craig was missing, we 
searched for him, and found him lying 
stunned in the mine. He had evidently 
been struck with a miner’s hammer on 
the head. He was still alive, but uncon- 
scious. We took him out of the mine 
and placed him in his room, where he 
lingered in a stupor for several hours, 
and then died. 

After getting together all the pris- 
oners we could capture, we found that 
they numbered over twenty,—amongst 
them two women. We secured them as 
best we could, tying some of the most 
desperate together back to back. Our 
force was small, eight all told, including 
the Colonel, but they were all deter- 
mined men and good marksmen ; some 
of them had lived many years on the 
frontier, where they were constantly 
exposed to danger. 

Among the prisoners were a father 
and son named Cantaro. The father 
was well advanced in years, but the son 
was only about eighteen. When they 
were placed in confinement in the even- 
ing, the boy’s hair was jet black, but 
next morning it was quite gray. The 
Cantaros had been at the mine only a 
few days, and, as was afterwards shown 
on investigation, knew nothing of the 
plot to murder us. 

Our position at the mine was most 
precarious and unenviable : — Craig’s 
body unburied, Peirce very dangerously 
wounded and requiring the constant 
care of one of our number, in moment- 
ary expectation of the miners returning 
re-enforced, to rescue their countrymen, 
in constant dread of the Apaches, the 
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prisoners to be guarded, and no hope 
of relief unless we could send word 
fifty miles to Tucson, the nearest point 
where any Americans lived. 

After three days of painful suspense 
and anxiety, it was decided that one of 
us should run the gauntlet of the In- 
dians, and try to reach Tucson for as- 
sistance. None of us could be well 
spared, but it became imperative that 
something should be done for our relief. 
Our Mexican herder, being in the con- 
spiracy, as soon as he heard the firing 
drove the animals in his charge across 
the line into Sonora. The animals were 
afterwards returned by the Alcalde of 
Magdalena, who also did everything in 
his power to bring the criminals to just- 
ice, 

The Colonel’s horse and my jennet 
were the only animals left, and as the 
horse was unreliable and very much 
afraid of Indians, it became necessary 
that my animal should be used in mak- 
ing the hazardous trip; and as I could 
do more with her than anyone else, it 
was decided that I should ride her. She 
was certainly well adapted for such an 
undertaking. In addition to her other 
good qualities, her hearing, sight, and 
sense of smell, were so keen that she 
would give notice of the approach of 
Indians more unfailingly than the most 
vigilant watch-dog. Frontiersmen know 
how highly developed these faculties are 
in the mule. 

It was necessary that the trip should 
be made at night. I started at sundown, 
carrying a revolving rifle, and two revol- 
vers (pistols). I walked for the first 
five miles, in order to have my animal 
as fresh as possible for any emergency 
that might arise. Another reason for 
my not starting in haste was, that I did 
not wish to pass a certain point on the 
road about fifteen miles from the mine 
sooner, as it was a favorite resort for 
Apaches. The night was clear, although 
moonless. 

When I reached the point mentioned, 
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after crossing a small stream and mak- 
ing a turn to the left, I saw camp-fires 
on my right in the midst of a mesquite 
thicket, and not more than a hundred 
yards from the road. I knewat once 
that Apaches were encamped there. To 
the left of the road the ground was slop- 
ing and covered with loose stones, over 
which it would be difficult to pass, even 
in the day-time. Everything seemed 
quiet in the Indian camp, and as the 
road was good and nearly straight for 
some distance beyond it, I thought it 
possible that I might be able to pass it 
unnoticed ; at least, I determined to 
make the attempt, since so much de- 
pended on my reaching Tucson. I 
moved along very carefully, but just as 
I got opposite their camp, a number of 
their dogs began barking furiously. 

I knew then that my only hope of 
safety was in the speed and endurance 
of myanimal. I immediately let her out 
at full speed. She required but little 
urging, and seemed to understand the 
situation as well as I. I soon left the 
camp behind, and for about half an hour 
did not hear any sounds that would in- 
dicate pursuit by the Indians ; but this 
did not deceive me, or lead me to believe 
that I was out of danger, as I well knew 
the character of the Apache, his cruel, 
blood-thirsty, relentless disposition, and 
the speed, endurance, and persistence, 
he displays in pursuing an enemy, either 
for plunder or merely to gratify his 
thirst for blood. In addition to this he 
is thoroughly familiar with the general 
topography of the country, knows every 
trail, by-path, and short-cut. 

I carried my rifle in my hands, ready 
for action, the reins resting on my left 
arm. When I had made a curve to the 
left, and was passing a clump of cactus, 
two shots were fired at me, and a num- 
ber of arrows whizzed past. I lowered 
my rifle, and fired two shots in the direc- 
tion from whence the shots and arrows 
came. My faithful animal, without one 
word from me, increased her speed. 
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Several more shots were fired at me, 
but I gradually got away from them. 
After going about a mile, I permitted 
Florita to slacken her speed, but only 
for a short time, as I soon heard the 
clatter of hoofs behind, which convinced 
me that I was pursued by mounted In- 
dians, as well as by those on foot. I did 
not dread those on horseback much, as 
I knew that I could distance them ina 
long run. 

The pursuit continued. I kept leav- 
ing them behind me, until I came toa 
place where the road was rocky and un- 
even, and over which it was impossible 
to ride fast. My bloodthirsty pursuers 
seemed to understand that they had me 
at a disadvantage, and in anticipation of 
an easy victory: gave a blood-curdling 
war whoop. The reader can imagine 
my feelings. My whole previous life 
seemed to pass before me in one vivid 
flash, and the thought of being butch- 
ered by fiendish savages, and my bones 
left to bleach in a wilderness far from 
home and friends, might well unnerve 
even the bravest ; but I determined to 
sell my life as dearly as I could. 

On they came, as I kept making the 
best headway I could over the rough 
road. Again they opened fire on me, 
this time at closer range. I could hear 
their bullets and arrows whiz by. I 
still had four shots in my rifle. As my 
enemies were on higher ground than I, 
I could, by turning my head slightly, 
see the outline of their figures between 
me and the horizon. I emptied my 
rifle at them as fast as I could, and then 
threw it away, partly to lighten the 
weight, but principally to be free from 
it. The Indians were now quite close, 
and were using their bows and arrows 
only, as they did not have-time to reload 
the old-fashioned, inferior muzzle-load- 
ers that they used in those days. I 
drew one of my pistols, and fired two 
shots from it. One of the shots evi- 
dently took effect, as it caused a mo- 
mentary check to my pursuers, and 
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just about this time the road began to 
get smooth and less hilly. My noble 
little jennet, taking advantage of this, 
soon carried me out of reach of their 
weapons. I began to feel more hopeful, 
but did not slacken my speed. 

After riding about half an hour, I 
heard for a third time noises that indi- 
cated a close proximity of my foes. 
This time they were on my right, and 
must have gained on me by taking a 
short cut by a side path or trail. Their 
intention was evidently to intercept me, 
and they were using every effort to 
accomplish this. I had further proof of 
this on examining the road and trail 
afterwards. I understood their inten- 
tion, and it now became a question of 
speed. Just at that moment the moon 
began to rise slowly on my left, which 
gave the enemy an advantage. I spoke 
gently and encouragingly to Florita, and 
for the first time on that eventful night 
urged her on. She responded with a 
gentle whinny and increased speed. |! 
was now running almost parallel with 
the Indians, and not over two hundred 
yards from them, and we were gradually 
getting closer. I knew that I was gain- 
ing on them, and if I could only get 
past the point where their path con- 
verged with the road, that my chances 
of escape would be greatly enhanced. 
This I succeeded in doing after a run 
of about a mile, but only bya short dis- 
tance. Again we exchanged shots, and 
so close were we that I could see some 
of them. 

When I got away from them, I had 
only two shots left in my revolvers. 
Just then I heard the welcome sound 
of dogs barking some distance ahead of 
me. I then knew that I was nearing 
the old mission of San Xavier, the home 
of the Papago Indians, who were my 
friends, and the hereditary enemies of 
the dreaded Apaches. After going a 
mile farther I saw the mission church 
dimly outlined in the distance. My 
pursuers gave up the chase, and I began 
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to breathe more freely, and slackened 
my speed as I approached a haven of 
refuge. 

Never before had any object appeared 
more welcome to my sight than the old 
church. It was built of stone by the 
Franciscan Fathers many years before. 
It was still in a geod state of preserva- 
tion, and for size, architectural design, 
and artistic effect, would compare favor- 
ably with any building of like nature, 
even in a highly civilized community. 
The zeal, energy, industry, and perse- 
verance, displayed by those old mission- 
aries in erecting such a handsome struct- 
ure in the wilderness, surrounded by 
savages, is worthy of the highest admira- 
tion. But the good Fathers had been 
removed from there many years previ- 
ous by an order from the Spanish gov- 
ernment, while the Territory was owned 
by that nation. The church and mission 
was then without a priest, and was in 
charge of the half-converted Papagoes 
who lived in its vicinity, and did their 
best to preserve and take care of it. 

A large number of dogs greeted me 
with loud barking as I entered the vil- 
lage, and a number of the ever vigilant 
warriors hailed me. I made myself 
known, and in a few hurried words told 
them in Spanish, with which language 
they are all familiar, the ordeal through 
which I had passed. They gave me a 
hearty welcome. Amongst them was 
one of their chiefs, Don Juan, as he was 
called. He was quite intelligent, and 
could read and write Spanish fluently. I 
had met him before, and he then greeted 
me as an old friend rescued from death. 
He did everything he could for me, and 
even at this distant day I feel a thrill of 
gratitude for the many acts of kindness 
that I received from him while his tem- 
porary guest. 

As the excitement passed away, and 
as the long nervous strain to which I 
had been subjected was relaxed, I began 
to feel dizzy, and fell to the ground limp 
and scarcely able to move. My little 
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Florita, either from sympathy, or from 
being equally exhausted, lay down by 
my side. The friendly Papagoes stand- 
ing near us covered us with their se- 
rapes, as the night was chilly, it being 
early in the season, about the first of 
March. Don Juan went to his house, 
and brought me a liberal supply of a 
strong intoxicating drink called mescal. 
After drinking some of it I began to 
revive, and in a short time I was on my 
feet. I felt a strange tingling sensa- 
tion under my left arm, and on exami- 
nation found that I had received a flesh 
wound from an arrow, and that a piece 
of it was still sticking in my coat. We 
also found that Florita had received two 
wounds, neither of them, however, seri- 
ous. Don Juan took us both to his hos- 
pitable home. His house was built of 
adobe, and had more comforts in it 
than are to be found usually in Indian 
houses on the frontier. My host, with 
his wife’s assistance, soon dressed my 
hurt. They applied to it a salve made 
from the juice of herbs and raccoon fat. 
They applied the same salve to Florita’s 
wounds, with wonderful success in both 
cases. 

As I reclined by a cheerful fire, while 
chocolate was being prepared for me, I 
began to wonder how I escaped; and 
even now when I look back it is a puz- 
zle to me. _ I have passed through many 
dangers since then, but none that made 
such a lasting impression on me as the 
incidents of that eventful night. That 
men-on foot could overtake a mounted 
man ona fleet animal running at full 
speed may seem improbable to those 
not familiar with the habits of those 
Indians, and the character of the coun- 
try ; but to those having any knowledge 
of the Arizona Indians, and their speed 
and endurance in running, this is no 
unusual feat. They have been known 
to run over a hundred miles in a day, 
and there are several well-known instan- 
ces where they have run down un- 
wounded deer. 
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After resting until nine o'clock next 
morning, I started for Tucson, distant 
about ten miles, mounted on one of Don 
Juan’s horses, in order to give Florita 
some rest for the return trip. On reach- 
ing Tucson I found it occupied by Con- 
federate troops, under the command of 
Captain Hunter. I went to him, and 
reported the condition of affairs at the 
mine, and asked him for assistance. 

He answered, “ Well, you are white 
men and Americans, and [| ain’t going 
to allow you to be hacked to pieces by 
a lot of darned Greasers, even if you are 
Yankees.” 

He immediately gave orders for a lieu- 
tenant and thirty men to return with 
me. We started inside of two hours 
from the time of my arrival. I have for- 
gotten the lieutenant’s name, but dis- 
tinctly remember his appearance, and 
some of his peculiarities. He seemed to 
possess great firmness, coolness, and 
determination. He had excellent dis- 
cipline in his command, but his men 
feared rather than loved him. Our 
march to the mine was uneventful. The 
Apaches had either moved, or else did 
not deem it prudent to attack such a 
large party of well-armed men. This, 
however, was not their usual mode of 
warfare. They generally ambushed their 
victims from an advantageous position, 
where they would lie concealed, often 
for several days. They never met their 
enemies openly, unless at great advan- 
tage. In their mode of attack they dis- 
played great cunning and ingenuity. 

We arrived at the mine late on the 
following day. When I left the mine 
Mr. Peirce was in a critical condition ; 
on my return he was much improved. 
He finally recovered. He was from New 
Hampshire, and a relative of ex-Presi- 
dent Peirce. He was considered a cow- 
ard before the outbreak at the mine, 
but his bravery on that occasion dis- 
pelled all such thoughts, and raised him 
greatly in the estimation of his friends 
and associates. By his cool courage, 
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quickness, and self-possession, he not 
only saved his own life, but the life of 
every American at the mine. If his 
would-be assassin had succeeded in kill- 
ing Mr. Peirce without making any 
noise, he would have gained access to an 
inner room, opening into the store from 
behind the counter, where a number of 
loaded revolving rifles were kept in 
readiness for any emergency. If the 
conspirators had succeeded in getting 
possession of these arms, they could 
have killed us all, while we were en- 
gaged in different occupations around 
the mine, and before we had time to 
rally for mutual protection. 

On the morning after our arrival at 
the mine, we organized an informal 
court for the trial of the prisoners. We 
found that two of them took an active 
part in the plot to assassinate us, and 
sentenced them to be hanged. Several 
of the others were more or less impli 
cated in the plot, amongst them one of 
the women, but as the evidence was not 
sufficiently strong against them to war- 
rant us in passing a sentence of death, 
we were compelled to release them, as 
we had no means of inflicting any lesser 
punishment, for there were no laws or 
jails in the Territory. 

The two condemned men were hung 
within an hour after they were sen- 
tenced by the soldiers under the super- 
vision of the lieutenant. The doomed 
men died without the least sign of fear 
or weakness. As they were about to be 
taken to the place of execution, one of 
them asked me for a cigarette, and if | 
would not be kind enough to light it and 
place it in his mouth, as his hands were 
tied. After I granted his request, he 
smiled graciously and thanked me. 
Nearly all of the peon or laboring class 
in the Pacific Coast States of Mexico 
are of pure Indian descent, without any 
mixture of white or negro blood. They 
inherit nearly all of the characteristics 
of their ancestors, one of which is to 
meet death with stoical indifference. 
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The day after the execution, the lieu- 
tenant in command of the troops noti- 
fied us that his orders were that we 
should all swear allegiance to the South- 
ern Confederacy, as it was the only 
power or authority in the Territory. 
The matter was freely discussed by us 
and the soldiers, with whom we mingled 
on very friendly terms. Some of our 
men asked what would be the conse- 
quence in case we refused. One of the 
soldiers said significantly that it would 
not pay, and mentioned the case of a 
man named Marshall, whom they left 
“dancing on nothing,” as he expressed it, 
for refusing to take the oath. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful alterna- 
tive, I secretly determined not to iden- 
tify myself with the Southern Confed- 
eracy, regardless of consequences. The 
assistant engineer at the mine, Thomas 
McLelland, a native of Pittsburg, Penn- 
sylvania, was a warm friend of mine. 
He was quite young (not over twenty- 
three) for the responsible position that 
he held. He was intensely loyal to the 
Union, and very patriotic. As soon as 
I made up mind about refusing to take 
the oath, I sought my friend Tom, as 
I called him. As soon as I mentioned 
my intention to try to get away, he 
fell in with my views at once, and said 
that he had come to the same conclu- 
sion before I spoke to him on the sub- 
ject. This was late in the afternoon, 
and the oath was to be administered 
next day. In the meantime blanks 
were being filled out for that purpose. 

The soldiers were encamped on the 
bank of a small stream, not far from 
and in view of the mine, so that it 
would be impossible for us to get away 
in the daytime without attracting their 
attention; consequently we made ar- 
rangements to start that night, when 
everything was quiet. Neither the lieu- 
tenant nor any of his men seemed to 
suspect that any of us would try to get 
away, after the valuable service that 
they had rendered us. 
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About eleven o'clock that night we’ 
succeeded in getting away. Tom was 
mounted on the Colonel’s horse, which 
he took with the latter’s consent, and I 
on my favorite Florita. We rode very 
fast for the first hour toward the Mexi- 
can frontier, but as soon as we found 
that we were not pursued, we slackened 
our speed, our spirits began to rise, and 
we could take a more hopeful view of 
the future. During that lonely midnight 
ride we solemnly pledged each other 
that, if we succeeded in getting out of 
the God-forsaken jand of cactus and 
cut-throats, we would go and fight for 
the cause of the Union. The night was 
mild and pleasant, and we both enjoyed 
the ride, and passed the time pleasantly 
in exchanging confidences. Tom was 
of a bright, jovial, confiding disposition. 
He told me of his home and family. He 
also spoke in glowing terms of his sweet- 
heart, and of the pleasure he anticipated 
in their reunion, little dreaming of the 
sad fate that befell him a few hours 
afterwards. 

As we were nearing the line that sep- 
arates Arizona from Mexico, and going 
up the side of a low ridge of hills that 
marks the dividing line, just ‘as it was 
fairly daylight, Florita came to a sud- 
den halt, gave a significant snort, and 
threw her ears forward. I knew at once 
that Indians were near us. We drew 
our revolvers, halted, listened attentive- 
ly, and gazed carefully all around us, 
but could neither hear nor see anything 
unusual, nor any signs of Indians. We 
then moved carefully up the hill, and 
just as we were near the top we saw 
approaching us, and very near to us, a 
band of Apaches coming from the op- 
posite direction, returning from one of 
their periodical marauding expeditions, 
into Sonora. They had in their posses- 
sion a number of captured prisoners,’ 


1 The Apaches were in the habit of carrying off Mex- 
ican women and children, whom they reduced to slav- 
ery, or incorporated in their tribe. The Mexicans retal- 
iated, whenever an opportunity presented itself. Apache 
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*several stolen horses, and other prop- 
erty. 

The Indians saw us about the same 
time that we saw them. We realized 
our danger in an instant. For us to re- 
treat by the way we came would result 
fatally, as the road was winding and 
crooked, and the Indians by dismount- 
ing a number of their swiftest runners 
could easily cut off our retreat by tak- 
ing short cuts, while the main body kept 
up the pursuit in rear; hence we were 
compelled to resort to some other means 
of escape. On the left of the road it 
was quite steep and hilly; to the right 
of the road and not more than seventy- 
five yards from it, stood a projecting 
rock. I saw that our only hope of escape 
lay in being able to reach it, and ex- 
pressed myself to that effect to Tom. 
In a few hurried words he agreed with 
me. The ground between us and it 
although open was rocky and uneven, 
so that it was impossible for us to pass 
over it at full speed. As we turned to 
ride towards it the Indians gave their 
usual war-whoop, and charged on us. 
This caused Tom's horse to take fright, 
plunge and rear, and finally to throw his 
rider. Tom’s revolver went off either 
as he was falling or when he struck the 
ground. I spoke to him, and implored 
him-to get up and run with me, but he 
did not answer The thought struck 
me that he was killed by the discharge 
of his own pistol, or else that he was 
stunned to unconsciousness by his fall. 
In either case I had but little time for 
reflection, as the Indians were getting 
quite close tous. Realizing that it would 
be only throwing away my own life, with- 
out being able to do anything towards 
rescuing poor Tom, I was compelled to 
abandon him to his fate. .[ made a dash 
for the rock, my swift, sure-footed ani- 


children, particularly girls, were frequently sold in the 
towns along the border in northern Sonora. hey al- 
ways commanded a ready sale and a high price, as they 
made good house servants when properly trained on 


account of their energy and industry. 
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mal carried me quickly behind it, and 
out of range of the enemy’s fire. 

All this took place in less time than 
it takes to read about it. Beyond the 
rock was a clump of cactus, I rode for 
it and well into it; I then turned round 
for an instant, looked through the cac- 
tus which was on a slight elevation, 
and saw a most revolting, heart-rending 
sight. A bloodthirsty savage with fiend- 
ish yells was holding poor Tom’s bloody 
scalp dangling in his hand, and waving 
it in the air. The sight was so appall- 
ing that I shut my eyes for an instant ; 
but I had no time for weakness or senti- 
ment, as I saw a number of savages fol- 
lowing my trail on foot, and at the gait 
that they were running I knew that they 
would soon overtake me on the rough 
ground over which I was riding, and that 
if I could not succeed in getting back to 
the road on the Mexican side, in rear of 
the main body, my fate was sealed. 

In order to accomplish this I changed 
my course towards the road. When | 
got within view of it I saw a number of 
Indians riding to the rear at full speed, 
with the evident intention of heading me 
off ; but as it was my only hope of escape 
I kept on as fast as Florita could carry 
me through the cactus and over the un- 
even ground. I could not ride to the road 
in adirect line withont running almost 
into the enemy, hence I was compelled 
to ride in an acute converging angle to 
it. 

Thus we ran for several minutes, (I 
thought them hours,) the Indians gain- 
ing on me. It became apparent to me 
that they would soon cut off my retreat, 
and as there was a mesquite bush close 
to the road I ran for it, and succeeded 
in reaching it just as the foremost of the 
savages came abreast of it. I took delib- 
erate aim at his horse with my revolver 
and fired. I must have hit him in a vital 
part, as he tumbled over as I fired with 
his rider under him. Seeing this, the 
others, some five or six in number, halt- 
ed. As they did so I discharged the re- 
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maining five shots of my revolver at 
them as fast as I could, evidently with 
some effect, as one of the Indians began 
to reel and was about falling from his 
horse when he was seized, held in his 
saddle, and his horse led to the rear by 
a fellow-savage. The others fell back 
at the same time, discharging some of 
their guns at me as they moved off, but 
as I kept well behind the mesquite bush 
they were unable to take good aim. I 
drew my second revolver and fired two 
shots from it at them, which hastened 
their backward movement. When they 
had gone a short distance I gained the 
road by a quick movement, and started 
at full speed. Just as I did so I heard 
the report of a gun on my right, and 
turning my head slightly I saw the Ind- 
ians that were following me on foot in 
full view, running toward me, but not 
near enough to be dangerous. The 


mounted Indians, reinforced, followed 
me for about a mile, but as they saw 
that I was gaining on them’they relin- 


quished the chase. 

As I remarked before, the Indians in 
those days were armed only with inferior 
muzzle-loading, smooth-bored guns, that 
were unwieldly and hard to handle on 
horseback. The Apaches generally car- 
ried lances when mounted, and bows and 
arrows either mounted or on foot. If 
they had been armed then, as they are 
now, with improved breech-loading rifles 
and revolvers, it is more than probable 
that this narrative would never have 
been written. 

When I found that I was out of dan- 
ger I slackened my speed, and rode on 
in a half-dazed condition. My clothes 
were torn, I was cut and bleeding in sev- 
eral places, and had a number of spines 
and thorns sticking in my flesh from my 
rough contact with cactus and mesquite, 
but I did not seem to realize my condi- 
tion or suffer much pain. 

I reached the town of Sarac, the first 
settlement, about noon; I was received 
with kindness and sympathy. My ap- 
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pearance was very eloquent as to the 
ordeal through which I had passed; all 
who saw me required but little explana- 
tion on that subject. After afew hours’ 
rest I tried to get a party of men to go 
back with me for the purpose of recov- 
ering my friend’s body, but their dread 
of the Apaches was so great, and they 
had suffered so much from them, that 
nothing would induce them to go. Near- 
ly every family in the town had lost one 
or more of its members by the hands 
of the dreaded savages. Several of the 
nrore prominent families owned large 
ranches some miles outside of town, that 
they were compelled to abandon on ac- 
count of the Apaches, and to seek pro- 
tection in the town. The only way by 
which they could cultivate any portion 
of their lands was by going out in large 
well-armed parties in the morning, and 
returning at night. Under these cir- 
cumstances I was reluctantly compelled 
to relinquish all hope of being able to 
pay the last sad tribute of respect to the 
mortal remains of my friend. 

After resting until next morning, I 
rode away sadly and solemnly towards 
Don José’s hacienda. When I arrived 
late that evening, Don José and his esti- 
mable wife received me with the char- 
acteristic hospitality of the better class 
of Mexicans. They were both of pure 
Castilian descent, of the blonde type, 
descendants of the Goths, untainted by 
the blood of either Moor or Aztec. Sev- 
eral of the most prominent families of 
Northern Sonora are of this race. They 
generally intermarry amongst them- 
selves, and thereby perpetuate the blood 
of Castile in its purity. The Mexican 
woman of the dark or mixed races, al- 
though generally very attractive when 
young, begins to grow stout and appear 
aged at about thirty. It is not so with 
the women of the pure Castilian stock, 
who are usually fair. They retain their 
shapely, graceful figures into old age, 
and their youthful appearance often un- 
til they are over forty. 
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During my stay at Don José’s haci- 
enda I received the kindest attention 
from himself and every member of his 
family. They all did everything they 
could to make my visit pleasant, and 
tried to make me forget the trials, sor- 
row and suffering through which I had 
passed. 

The Don’s oldest daughter, Florita, 
after whom I named my jennet, was par- 
ticularly kind and sympathetic, and tried 
her best to entertain me. She was well 
educated for a Mexican girl of her age, 
being only seventeen years old. She 
could play the guitar with considerable 
skill, and sing to its accompaniment ina 
sweet voice ; usually the pathetic songs 


of her native land. She was alsoa grace- . 


ful, accomplished dancer. In appearance 
she was a little above the medium height, 
exquisitely formed, very graceful in car- 
riage and easy in manner, like the ma- 
jority of her countrywomen. Like both 


of her parents she was of the blonde 
type, eyes deep blue, auburn hair, and 


complexion very fair, with a slight blush 
in her cheeks. Her benevolent and lov- 
able character and disposition made her 
a great favorite with all who knew her. 
Her kindness and sympathy came to me 
as from a ministering angel to a mortal 
that was weary and sad. 

About a week after my arrival at the 
Don’s hospitable home, I heard that 
there was an American trading schooner 
lying at Libertad, a landing on the Gulf 
of California, and about to sail for San 
Francisco. As the distance to where 
the vessel lay from where I was stay- 
ing was only about thirty miles, I went 
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there, saw the captain, and after some 
persuasion secured from hima passage 
on his vessel to its destination ; but as 
the schooner did not sail for two days I 
had ample time to return, bid my friends 
goodby, and dispose of my faithful Flo- 
rita. 

I concluded not to sell her, after all 
she had done for me. By her speed, in- 
telligence, and endurance, she had car- 
tied me safely out of the jaws of death on 
two occasions. Accepting filthy lucre 
for her under the circumstances would 
have been the basest ingratitude on my 
part. determined to try to prevail 
on the young lady after whom she was 
named to accept her as a present. 

When I first mentioned the matter to 
the senorita she declined to entertain 
the proposition, for the reason that I had 
purchased the animal from her father ; 
but after I had explained to her how 
much sentiment and gratitude I felt for 
the dumb creature, and that as I could 
not take her with me I wished her to 
be in the possession of some one who 
would take good care of her as long as 
she lived, never part with her, and have 
her decently buried after she died; she 
accepted the jennet with these condi- 
tions, and although I have never seen 
nor heard of or from either since, I feel 
assured that my request was complied 
with. 

With many fervent prayers and bless- 
ings consigning me to the care of the 
Virgin from my Mexican friends, and 
with a feeling of profound gratitude and 
sincere friendship on my part towards 
them, I bade them a sad farewell. 

Charles Harkins. 
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I wouLD be a pine tree lonely, 
In a forest dim and old, 
Where the sunlight glances only 
O’er the black, untrodden mould. 
Born of earth, but lifting ever 
Earnest heart in high endeavor, 
All the life within me stirred 
To the music of a bird, 
As the days go by. 


I would be a bunch of heather 
Nodding on a grassy height, 
In the lovely April weather 
When the-hills are drenched with light. 
Knowing neither pain nor sorrow, 
Wholly heedless of tomorrow, 
Feeling just a joy to be, 
As the wind blows over me, 
And the days go by. 


I would be an empty shadow 

Which a trav’ler seeks at noon, 
Cast upon a pleasant meadow 

In the sultry month of June. 
Idle, trembling, gay, caressing, 
Naught indeed, but still a blessing. 
God of Nature, it is plain 
Not a shadow falls in vain 

As the days go by. 

Martha T. Tyler. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A CALIFORNIA OLIVE RANCH. 


I was riding along one of the most 
charming country roads in northern 
California. It was wild, it was rocky, it 
was sublime. It was at the same time 
dainty, picturesque, and gently sloping. 
Nowhere out of the Golden State could 
one find bits of landscape so contradic- 
tory, touches of coloring so opposite, 
nor the sublime and softly picturesque 
more strongly contrasted, as right here 
on the sunny heights of the Sierras. 

Upon my left were deep ravines and 
gulches, crowned by bowlders that only 
a touch would send hurling into the 
depths below. The waters of the black 
American surged at its heart, and left 
fringes of dark-colored foam upon the 
banks as it pulsed swiftly on. Tall pines 
raised their heads over all, and seemed 
to touch a few fleecy clouds that floated 
idly by. Others were gaunt and lifeless, 
and their uncovered branches were like 
so many phantom fingers reaching out 
humbly to the Creator for warmth and 
covering. 

Upon my right lay a valley, as gently 
and as peacefully sleeping as a child on 
its mother’s bosom. No sound disturbed 
the serenity of its rest. Against the 
horizon, standing out like silhouettes, 
were oaks and pines and manzanitas, 
taking on in the distance the most gro- 
tesque forms,—old women in poke bon- 
nets, children dancing like dervishes, 
and animals chasing each other in a mad 
pursuit. 

Patches of rich chocolate-colored earth, 
recently plowed, awaited the sower’s 
hand. Masses of many-shaded green, 
from the dark foliage of the walnut to 
silvery olive tones, showed the near pres- 
ence of the husbandman. Many-tinted 
blossoms gave out lavishly their strange 
perfumes. The eschscholtzia blazed in 
all its bold beauty, and seemed to say to 


less favored blossoms, “I am the daugh- 
ter of the Golden State!” Buttercups, 
pansies, snowdrops, dotted the land here 
and there, and as they swayed slightly 
with the rise and fall of the wind, the 
distant fields looked like a radiant, mov- 
ing mosaic. 

Have you, my reader, you who dwell 
in this favored land, have you ever stood 
on the brow of a hill and watched the 
slow sinking of a California sun? It 
seéms at first as if it left nothing but a 
red memory behind. A bank of white, 
cottony clouds is poised lightly in the 
sky, a shaft of crimson light strikes it 
athwart, leaving a wound upon its snowy 
bosom. The heavens are on fire fora 
brief space, then opaline tints of milk 
and flame melt into pearly grays and 
saffron yellows,—the soul of this West- 
ern setting comes on after its sun. Now 
comes a change, and would that I had 
the hand of a Turner to shadow forth 
half the beauty and tenderness of tint 
that follows this last glow of rose-light. 
Just above the horizon floats a line of 
liquid green, a wondrous, luminous belt 
of pale emerald that melts away into the 
azure beyond. The blue deepens, then 
come topaz-glowings, throwing into 
shadow a crescent moon that hangs 
lightly in the sky. 

Little by little the heavens are sprin- 
kled by a star dust of gold, and as great 
Venus slips gently down, another leaf 
is turned in the book of Time, a chron- 
icle that “vanishes in the writing and 
is dumb in the telling.” 

The next morning I continued my 
journey, and at last came within sight 
of the placeI sought. A cottage in the 
distance, peeping out from behind a 
screen of olive, walnut, and orange foli- 
age. The earth in front and on both 
sides of me was a rich dark red, show- 
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ing an abundance of oxide of iron, the 
best possible soil for grape and olive. 

An immense sweep of country was 
spread out before me. The Coast Range 
on the left shut in and made a sort of 
basin of the Sacramento valley. The 
overflow of the Yuba, Feather, and other 
rivers, formed a pretty miniature lake, 
and in the distance looked like a crystal 
mirror in an emerald setting. The Si- 
erra Nevada on my right lifted an un- 
broken row of silvery summits, and 
glimmered through the dim ether, like 
mountains seen in a dream. 

“ A bower of Arcadia,’ I said to my- 
self, as acre upon acre of richest fruit 
land were unfolded before me. “A 
poor man’s paradise,” I added, as field 
upon field of grain and vineyard land 
were revealed to my eye. 

My horse stumbled along the rocky 
road, oblivious to the beauties around 
him. He suddenly halted, as entering 
a bridle-path that branched from the 
main road, we reached a large gate, 
upon which was painted the words, 
“Olivette Ranch.” Noticing a rope pul- 
ley that hung near, I grasped it with 
both hands, and after two or three jerks, 
the gate swung open. I dismounted, 
and walked up the broad carriageway, 
leading my horse. It was not many 
minutes before I came within sight of 
the house, the nearness of which was 
further shown by the appearance of a 
small dog of nondescript breed, which 
greeted me with loud barks. A kindly 
old gentleman of sixty, or thereabouts, 
looked up as the noise of the dog at- 
tracted his attention, and with, “ Down, 
Carlo, down!” he walked over toward 
me, and wished me a courteous good 
morning. , 

“Good morning,” I responded ; “ this, 
I believe, is the place I seek,— Olivette 
Ranch,—and you, I presume, are the 
owner ?” 

The old gentleman responded in the 
affirmative, and with true Western hos- 
pitality bade me welcome. 
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“Yes, this has been my home for 
many years. Robinson is my name. I 
am an old Californian, a forty-niner,— 
and you—may I ask if you are a 
stranger in the State?” 

I handed him my card. “ I am scarcely 
a stranger,” I answered. “I have visited 
the Pacific Coast, off and on, for the 
last five years, but never before have I 
wandered so far north ; this is my first 
trip through the foot-hills. I have heard 
so many favorable accounts of the 
growth and culture of olives in the Si- 
erra, that I have made a special trip to 
learn what I could on the subject ; also 
to see your place, which I believe is the 
oldest in northern California.” 

“Yes, quite the oldest,” replied Mr. 
Robinson. “And it will give me much 
pleasure to take you over the place, and 
to show you the workings of an olive 
ranch. You have come at a very favor- 
able time,” he continued, “for we are 
now picking the olives and making the 
oil. A few days later, the crop would 
have been gathered.” 

He stopped speaking for a moment, 
as a small boy appeared, and after or- 
dering him to take charge of my horse, 
Mr. Robinson led the way down a nar- 
row path, and a few moments later we 
came upon a very pretty and animated 
scene. The orchard, which comprised 
about 2,500 trees in full bearing, was alive 
with bustle, a most natural result when 
fifty or more men and boys come to- 
gether, either for pleasure or work. 
Large canvases were spread under each 
tree, and the men, standing on high lad- 
ders, scraped the berries from the 
branches with short-handled rakes, and 
as they fell they were immediately put 
into sacks and carried up to the mill to 
be converted into oil. 

“What variety of olives are these, 
and what kind do you think thrive best 
in your northern climate?” I inquired. 

“ Picholines,” he answered emphati- 
cally. “I have experimented for a num- 
ber of years, and find that Picholine is 
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the berry to cultivate in the foothill 
climate. It yields more pounds to the 
tree, and gives more oil to the pound. 
It has been grown in other counties 
with less good results,” he continued. 
“The largest yield of oil, I have been 
told, from the Picholine olive in the 
south was in a Santa Barbara orchard, 
and averaged a little less than 12 per 
cent, while the same variety on my 
place has never yielded less than 14, and 
frequently as high as 15 7-10 per cent. 
It ripens at least six weeks earlier than 
any other variety, and seems least sub- 
ject to the attacks of pests. There isa 
ten-year-old tree,’”’ he added, pointing to 
one that was being rapidly stripped of 
its fruit, “that last year produced 165 
pounds of berries. The crop is some- 
what lighter this season.” 

“ What about the Mission?” I asked. 
“T have always heard it highly spoken 
of, and you, of course, have several vari- 
eties on your place ?” 

“Yes, we have the Mission, also. 
That is a Spanish olive, and requires 
more heat than the Picholine. It seems 
better adapted to a southern soil. The 
berry is much larger, but in the end does 
not give any greater proportion of oil, 
and moreover, what it does produce is 
of a darker and heavier quality. We will 
walk up to the mill, perhaps you will see 
something there to interest you.” 

As we passed through the orchard 
Mr. Robinson pointed out several trees 
of the Rubra, the Spanish Regalis, bet- 
ter known as the Queen olive, the Mis- 
sion Cormearbra, and the Manzanilla 
varieties. ‘“ There is a tree that pro- 
duces well,” he remarked, pointing to 
one of the latter. “It has a large, well- 
formed berry, but the quality of the oil 
is inferior, and we use it principally for 
pickling.” 

When we reached the mill I was sur- 
prised at the means used for obtaining 
the oil. “Has nothing later than this 
been invented?” I asked. It seemed for 
a moment that I had dropped down into 
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a medizval olive farm, the means was so 
crude, and the manner so slow. 

“ Nothing that we have have heard of 
in this country,” was the answer. “I 
believe they do use steam power for the 
purpose in Europe,—but if you will 
watch the process for a moment, you 
will find the results better than you im- 
agine. 

The man was filling the trough with 
the fresh berries as we reached. the 
place, and after a sufficient number had 
been put in, from which he carefully 
discarded all fermented ones, a heavy 
wheel, working over a stone bed, was put 
in motion by a whim and mule power, 
and the whole ground into a thick, dark 
paste. Nine Manilla mats, about as large 
and as round as a wheel, were filled with 
the pulp, and the whole moistened with 
warm water to start the flow of oil. Mr. 
Robinson then explained to me that 
these mats were piled up, one over the 
other, in a press, under a long, heavy 
beam. A thick, dark liquid is the re- 
sult, and this is allowed to run into a 
tank, where it stands until the next day. 
The first pressing, made slowly and gen- 
tly, produces what is called the virgin 
oil. It is next skimmed off lightly and 
put into a large tin basin, where it re- 
mains about a month. and by a natural 
rest deposits its own impurities. 

“The filtering must be a tedious 
process,” I remarked, as we walked in- 
to the drier, containing the tanks and 
the machinery for pressing. 

“Yes, rather slow,” answered my 
host. ‘‘ The oil is passed through paper 
cones, drop by drop, or may be hastened 
by filtering in cylindrical tin vessels 
containing cotton batting, and in that 
case there is no delay, and it can be 
bottled and sold immediately after. It 
is a most delicate operation to bottle 
the oil. The bottles must be clean, of 
course, and absolutely without moisture, 
as one drop of water would ruin the 
appearance of the oil.” 

He opened a large press as he spoke, 
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and showed me about a dozen bottles of 
specimen varieties. “ This is the Pich- 
oline,” he continued, “and is in my 
opinion both the lightest in quality and 
taste. I can readily sell it for $7.00 a 
callon. This is the Rubra, a medium- 
sized berry, yielding a very rich, heavy 
oil, a little lighter than the Mission, 
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in the berries keeps on increasing until 
the very last moment that it hangs on 
the tree, the picking is sometimes de- 
layed when there isa short crop. The 
olives must be gathered as early as No- 
vember or December, if quality of oil is 
desired ; but if quantity is all that is 
aimed at,a larger amount can be ex- 








but darker than the Picholine. The 
Regalis makes the darkest-colored oil 
of any that I have tried, and by some 
would be considered the richest, but it 
is somewhat lacking in the fruity taste 
that so commends the Picholine.” 
“Must the olives be absolutely ripe, 
when you pick them ?” I inquired. 
“Yes, absolutely,” he responded. 
“They may be gathered any time after 
they are ripe, but as the quantity of oil 
Vol. xxi—2I. 


OLIVE 


ORCHARD, 
tracted by waiting until February or 
March.” 

“Do you subject the berries to more 
than one crushing? You said just now 
that the first pressure yielded what is 
called the virgin oil.” 

“QO yes, we put the same pulp back 
into the mats, adding a plentiful supply 
of hot water, and get a second grade of 
oil, which is inferior to the first, and is 
of course sold for a good deal less per 
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another press and through 
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Then, after that, we take it 
through one more process, generally in 
different 
mats, so the flavor will not be communi- 
cated in any way to the apparatus or re- 
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the flavor and appearance of the first 
quality.” 

“What is this third-grade oil used 
for?” I asked. “There seems to be 
very iittle waste in the oil manufacture.” 











GATHERING 


ceptacles that we use for the first-grade 
oil. It is very essential in -extracting 
oil of the better grades, that vessels and 
appliances of immaculate cleanliness be 
used, as the slightest taint would injure 
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an- 
swered Mr. Robinson. ‘“ We sell. it to 
manufacturers of soap, and it may be 
used for lighting and lubricating pur- 
And more than that, when the 


“There is absolutely no waste,” 
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pressing is over the pulp is left to dry, 
and is then used for enriching the soil, 
and as feed for cattle, and we frequently 
take it into the house to burn for fuel. 
There is nothing raised wherein there 
is so little lost or wasted, as in the cul- 
ture of olives, and the making of oil. 
Even my cuttings yielded me a little 
income. Come into my hot house, and 
| will show you my young trees.” 

I accompanied him a few steps from 
the drier into a long nursery, where not 
less than two hundred thousand cut- 
tings, from twelve to fifteen inches 
high, were stuck securely in their sandy 
beds, and showed every evidence of do- 
ing well. 

“We cut these tops from young, grow- 
ing trees just before the sap becomes 
active, and a few months after they have 
become firmly rooted we sell them to 
nursery men for $12 to $15 a hundred.” 

“Ts the olive difficult to transplant?”’ 
| asked. “* These little cuttings look 
hardy enough,”’ 

“Yes, they are difficult to transplant,” 
was the answer. ‘ The utmost care has 
to be used. They are left here for sev- 
eral months, until they show signs of 
growing, and are then taken up very 
carefully, and if in doing so the small, 
thread-like roots are allowed to become 
dry, you may as well throw them away, 
for they are dead from that moment. So 
the older the cutting and the more 
healthy its roots are, the more danger 
in transplanting. If the young rooted 
cuttings a few inches high are set out in 
their permanent sites, my experience 
has been that they thrive better than if 
the cuttings are older. In three or four 
years they will average about twelve feet 
in height, and will by that time begin to 
yield a few gallons of berries. I am very 
proud of my trees, and if you are not 
tired of the subject, it will give me great 
pleasure to show you what a prosperous 
little orchard it is.” 

I signified my willingness, nay, eager- 
ness, to learn all that I could on the sub- 


ject, and my kind host, taking the lead 
conducted me down the path that we 
had before taken, through throngs of 
men and boys at work, and I must say 
their chattering, and gesticulating, and 
volubility made them seem to me like 
so many magpies off ona day's vacation. 
The Chinamen in their white shirts and 
round wheel hats looked quite pictur- 
esque, perched up in the branches. 

We soon left the noise and confusion 
behind us, and it was not many minutes 
before we came to a little knoll, and on 
a gentle slope at our feet lay something 
more than ten acres of young olive trees, 
planted about twenty-five feet apart, 
making one hundred or so trees per 
acre. 

“Have youany slips here raised from 
the seed ?”’ I asked. 

“No, that is scarcely necessary in the 
mild foothill climate, nor indeed in any 
part of California, as far as I have been 
able to learn. We have nothing to dread 
from excessive cold, so there would be 
little gained by such a means, and a 
great deal of valuable time wasted. A 
‘seed tree’ is more vigorous, resists the 
cold better, and is very much less sensi- 
tive in its choice of soil than those grown 
from cuttings, and for that reason seed- 
ing isa very common practice in Europe, 
where they are subject to sudden and 
excessive cold spells.” 

‘‘What is the difference in the time 
of bearing between a seedling tree and 
a cutting ?”’ 

“A tree grown from a cutting pro- 
duces fruit in three years, and at the 
fourth and fifth it is in full bearing, 
while from the seed we have to wait 
ten or twelve years for any yield. They 
are generally kept in the nursery for 
seven years and then gratted, otherwise 
they would remain wild trees, and after 
being grafted it takes three or four 
years for them to bear. It is a wise, 
and by many foreign producers consid- 
ered a necessary probation, especially 
in France and Spain, but as I said be- 
fore, not required here.”’ 
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As we turned to go, Mr. Robinson re- 
marked, “ You have asked me nothing 
about my pickled olives. If you will 
return with me to the drier, I will show 
you our little experiment in that line.” 

When we arrived there, he took from 
the shelf several jars, and removing the 
covers, invited me to help myself. 


There were the Manzanilla variety, well 
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only for our family use,’’ he answered 
in reply to my question. ‘‘ We have 
tried all varieties, and have found the 
Manzanilla and Mission Cormcarbra as 
superior for pickling, as we have the 
Picholine for the oil.” 

“The process of pickling is simple 
enough, is it not?” I asked, helping my- 
self to a handful from a jar near. 














formed, and about the size and color of a 
black Ox-heart cherry. I was surprised 
at that, as I expected to find them in 
their natural green coats. I tock one 
and found it very palatable, I inquired 
the cause of the change of color. 
“That is because we have picked the 
ripe olives,’ he explained. ‘“ The flavor 
is richer, and after you once become 
accustomed to the ripe, oily taste, the 
others will seem very insipid to you. 
No, we do not put them up for market, 


CRUSHER, 


“It is very simple, although a certain 
amount of care has tobe used. They are 
oftenest pickled perfectly green, before 
the oil has commenced to form in them. 
If there is the slightest discoloration, 
they are, of course, unfit for market. We 
then put them into wooden vessels, and 
cover them with a strong solution of 
lye, where they remain half a day. They 
are then taken out, and put into fresh 
water for about nine days, the water be- 
ing renewed every twelve hours. This 
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is done to clear the berries of the lye 
taste, and as they are generally bitter, 
even after that soaking, a strong brine 
is made through which they are taken 
twice. Frequently wild laurel leaves 
are thrown into this last water, as it 
cives the olives a very fine flavor. They 
are then put into bottles and barrels, 
and are ready for the market.” 

“You think, then,” I inquired, as I 
realized that the time had come for me 
to go, “that there is money in olives, 
ana that they thrive as well in the north 
as in the south?” 

“ T can speak only from my own expe- 
rience,” he replied. “ If an olive ranch 
is properly conducted, there is not only 
a living, but money to be made from it. 
In the first place, the olive fourishes on 
soil too rocky and barren to be used for 
other purposes. The cost of planting 
is very little, and of cultivating after- 
wards, next to nothing. You know it 
is said,” he added with a laugh, “that 
‘the olive tree requires a wise man at its 
foot, and a fool at its head.’ They do 
not flourish well on low or wet lands, 
but grow to perfection in climates where 
not a drop of rain falls for eight or nine 
months. So you have nothing to fear 
from drought.” 

“T am surprised that this industry 
does not attract more general attention,” 
| remarked. 

“It is attracting attention, more and 
more, every year,” continued Mr. Rob- 
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inson, his face flushed with enthusiasm 
“Think of the waste land that is, and 
can still be, utilized for this purpose. I 
can safely say, the poorer the soil the 
better the olive; for land suitable for 
cereals and other annuals is not adapted 
to this product, as an unusual woody de- 
velopment will take place, at the expense 
of the richness of the soil. I tell you, 
my friend, olive culture is in its in- 
fancy. Think of it, a rocky, arid waste, 
very little water, and a few wagon loads 
of earth, no fertilizing, little cultivating, 
and at the end of five years a rich har- 
vest. What other fruit will bear that 
treatment?” 

“Certainly no other known to man,” 
I remarked. 

“Then think of its absolute safety 
from frosts, its protection against birds 
and animals, on account of the bitter- 
ness of the fruit and bark, the little ex- 
pense of gathering the crop and mak- 
ing the oil. Unlike other fruit, it can 


be picked any time between November 


and March, kept for weeks after it is 
gathered, if properly handled, and then 
made into oil and bottled at your leisure. 
There is no loss through delay, and 
every part of the olive, from the skin to 
the stone, can be utilized in the market 
or at home. It has long ago, and rightly, 
gone into a proverb,” concluded Mr. 
Robinson, as we walked leisurely toward 
the house, “that an olive ranch is a gold 
mine on the surface of the earth.” 
Berkeley Wallace. 


PROGENY. 


Deeps bring a crown or a lash, 

Children of spirit and flesh ; 

Angels that comfort and cheer, 

Demons that torture with fear :— 
Born in a breath, 

Live through all life and all death. 


Elizabeth S. Bates. 
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FAMOUS PICTURES OWNED ON THE WEST COAST. IIL. 


THE painting chosen for the third of 
the OVERLAND’S series 3s fully entitled 
to be called a “ famous painting,’ and 
its painter is Californian by birth and 
bringing up. It may be a moot ques- 
tion whether it or the “ Elaine ” is Ros- 
enthai’s best known canvas, but this is 
owned on the West Coast, and its sug- 
gestion originated with Mr. Irving M. 
Scott, for whom it was, in a sense, paint- 
ed. 

The poem of Marmion is a favorite 
one with Mr. Scott, and he had for some 
time formed the wish for a painting of 
this particular scene, which struck him 
as specially suggestive for artistic treat- 
ment. He was, however, unwilling to 
ask any one to paint him such a picture, 
believing that no true artist could paint 
to another man’s conceptions. During 
a second visit of Toby Rosenthal to San 
Francisco in 1875, however, Mr. Scott 
talked with him of the scene and of the 
possible use of it in art, and the paint- 
ing was the outcome of these talks, and 
was eventually ordered by Mr. Scott. 
Rosenthal made most careful studies of 
the historical accessories, taking several 
journeys to Scotland for the purpose. 

It was put on exhibition in Boston, 
Baltimore and New York, and then in 
San Francisco, where it aroused unusual 
public interest, and became the subject 
of very lively correspondence in the 
newspapers. It has since been once or 
twice in loan exhibitions, and has be- 
come familiar everywhere through pho- 
tographs. 

Toby Rosenthal was born in California 
in 1848. The talented boy was sent 
to drawing school at eleven years of age, 
where his work was confined to pencil 
copies from prints of great paintings. 
He was so successful that his father en- 
deavored to give him painting lessons, 
but found that it was beyond his means. 
The proud father had exhibited in his 


store window several of the pencil copies 
of his fourteen-year-old son, which at- 
tracted the attention of a passer by, who 
stopped to inquire who drew them. The 
stranger was Fortunato Arriola, a Mex- 
ican portrait painter of note, who had 
settled in San Francisco. 

Arriola took great interest in the work 
of the boy of fourteen, and offered to 
teach him without pay, for the sake of 
his talent. Toby stayed with the artist 
about a year and a half, and painted a 
number of portraits, some of which were 
exhibited in the old Mechanics’ Fair, 
which attracted universal attention, be- 
ing painted by a boy of fifteen. 

This resulted in his being sent to 
Munich at the suggestion of his warm 
admirer, Arriola. 

Rosenthal studied in the Academy of 
Arts there for a while, and then with 
Raupp, under whom he began to paint 
“ Affection’s Last Offering.” Raupp 
was called from Munich, but introduced 
Rosenthal to Piloty, who accepted him 
after seeing this picture. 

He moved into the Academy in the 
famous Piloty Class, where the picture 
was finished. It was then sent out to 
San Francisco and exhibited. Some 
envious ones declared that Piloty had 
painted it, and one artist in particular 
stood before the picture with an incred- 
ulous air, declaring that a mere boy could 
not have painted sucha picture. “Why,” 
said he, “ 1am a middie-aged man — past 
middle age — and I could not paint such 
a picture.” Arriola listened with a cour- 
teous smile and remarked, “ There is an 
old Mexican proverb: ‘ The young eagle 
flies higher than the old jackass.’ ’ 

In 1871 he visited San Francisco, and 
painted a number of portraits ; he then 
returned to Munich, where “ Elaine” 
was painted. After this, he left the 
Piloty class, and opened a studio of his 
own. 
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THE LADY BANKSIA. 


I. 


A CONSCIOUSNESS of absurdity in one’s 
actions is fatal to success in love-mak- 
ing ; and John Sterling felt a premoni- 
tion of defeat as he rode towards the 
dwelling of his sweetheart, pretty Julie 
Andreson, in the soft light of a May 
morning in Southern California. 

Now that he was in motion, hasten- 
ing toacrisis of his fate, as he had led 
himself to believe, he was tempted to 
draw rein, and to turn his bronco back 
to the stable. For the first time came 
the reflection that in the problem that 
needed two hearts and heads to decide, 
there might be but one. The passion 
that had been so cruelly insistent the 
night before seemed to lose its grip, 
and to give him a chance to back out. 
It had tossed him on a sleepless pillow ; 
it had driven him out of doors in quest 
of air, light, and motion, at the first ray 
of dawn, and had impelled him to order 
his horse at the very earliest moment 
that the object of hisaffection was likely 
to be abroad. Not until he saw her, at 
the end of the long driveway that led to 
her residence, did he think of the mood 
in which he was likely to find her, — self- 
poised, well rested, perhaps indifferent. 
In vain he rummaged around in his nind 
for glowing language to light in her 
heart the same fires that burned in his 
own. Words failed him, and he wished 
that he had not come. 

But it was too late to draw back, for 
she had heard the sound of his horse’s 
hoofs on the gravel. She made a pretty 
picture, as she stood in front of the 
house, cutting some blossoms from a 
rose tree that covered the whole wide 
veranda with a gorgeous mass of foliage 
and flowers. Her father happened to be 
an enthusiast on the subject of rose cult- 
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ure, and it was said that more than four 
hundred varieties adorned his grounds. 
The spray from a score of miniature 
fountains fell upon the lawn. The.walks 
and driveways were bordered by palms, 
grevillias, and acacias. Beyond these 
were rows of orange trees, which were 
at this time in the season of commingled 
dark green leaf, early blossom, and fully 
ripened fruit. Upon the air was the 
fragrance of rose and orange, and over 
all was the splendor of the California 
sunshine. 

All this brightness was wasted upon 
John Sterling, who had lived long enough 
in Southern California to become sated 
with its semi-tropical glories. He had 
eyes only for the girl, as she looked up 
at the sound of his horse’s hoofs, and 
greeted him with a nod and a smile that 
were almost a welcome. He dropped 
from the saddle at her side and threw 
the rein over the pommel, leaving the 
bronco to champ his bit and paw the 
ground at will. 

“Good morning,” he said, as they 
shook hands. “I hope you will pardon 
my early call. I was so anxious to see 
you that I could not wait.” 

The girl looked at him in surprise at 
this audacious declaration, but she only 
said: “You flatterme. Now that you 
are here you must come in to breakfast 
with us. I am cutting roses for the 
table.” 

“No,” he replied, “I thank you, but 
Fong will be waiting breakfast for me 
at home soon, and I must neither keep 
him waiting nor disappoint him entirely. 
I depend too much upon him to risk his 
ill-humor.” 

“What a beautiful morning!” she re- 
marked, in an effort to find something 
to say. 

“The mornings are always beautiful 
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in this latitude. I learned that long 
ago. What aclear light on the moun- 
tains across the valley. How plainly 
you can distinguish the outlines of ev- 
ery little cafion, and the scattered pine 
trees on the summit of that lower 
ridge.” 

“It is charming,” 
clipped some more roses. “I am glad 
that I have my home here. But you 
have not told me why you wished to 
see me. Breakfast will be ready soon, 
and I shall have to leave you, if you 
will not come too.” 

John studied her face a moment be- 
fore replying. The truth was that this 
young lady realized her advantage over 
her lover, and was not disposed to relin- 
quish it. Possessed of a cooler temper- 
ament and a quicker wit, she had learned 
to enjoy the confusion and bashfulness 
that he frequently showed in his man- 
ner towards her. She had so long co- 


she said, as she 


quetted with his affection that she hardly 


knew her own heart. In fact, she kept 
postponing the serious consideration of 
the question of her feeling for him. 
She liked hin: as a cavalier, an attend- 
ant at balls and other pleasures of a 
social sort; and doubtless this senti- 
ment could have been fanned into love 
by the proper treatment. Nevertheless, 
as she looked at Sterling this morning, 
there was that in her eyes that boded 
him no good. It was not cruelty nor 
repulsion, only indifference and care- 
lessness. 

“T have come,” he said clumsily, “in 
the first place to ask you'to go to the 
dance with me on the twentieth. It is 
the last to be given by the Club this 
season. Then I want to tell you what 
I have told you before,—that I love you, 

and to ask you again to marry me.”’ 

The girl laughed. ‘“O John,” she said, 
“how ridiculous in you to come to talk 
love to me at this hour! You surely are 
not in earnest. At any rate you must 
not hurry meso. You are so persistent. 
It is almost annoying. I cannot tell 
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how I feel towards you. I donot know. 
I_” 

“But,” he exclaimed, “you do not 
understand me. You do not realize what 
this means to me. You haunt me day 
andnight. I should not be here now if 
I could have kept away. Try, for once, 
to put yourself in my place. I love you; 
I long for you; I want to be with you. 
You do not tell me no; you will not 
say yes. This isinconsistent. It is not 
like you, nor worthy of you.” 

Sterling paused, out of breath. This 
was the most impassioned appeal that 
he had ever made. It was a surprise 
to Julie, who had been accustomed to a 
degree of self-abnegation on the part 
of her lover that she would have de- 
spised, if it had not happened to fit into 
her procrastinating humor. This now 
seemed to be, all of a sudden, a serious 
matter. Her smile faded. She stood 
with her eyes on the ground, trifling 
with a rose that she held in her hand, 
and uncertain what to say. 

The tinkle of a bell within the house 
came to her relief. “ There!” she said, 
“breakfast is ready. I must go now. 
You may have this rose, and—and when 
your Lady Banksia is as high as this 
one,” pointing to the vine that ran over 
her head, “I'll answer your question. 
“ Till then,—” with alittle stamp of the 
foot and an impatient toss of the head,— 
“till then, you must not ask me again. 
Good by.” 

She reached up to him the rose that 
she held in her hand; gave him full in 
the eyes a look, half laugh, half pout, 
half invitation, half defiance; thenturned 
and walked into the house. Sterling 
watched her with a feeling of puzzled 
annoyance, which deepened as he caught 
the full meaning of her words. The 
rose bush at which she pointed covered 
the veranda from ground to roof with 
amass of foliage. It was a tree, nota 
vine, and even in the fertile soil of Cal- 
ifornia such a thing would need years 
to grow. 
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John caught his bronco, rode slowly 
home, and went about his ranch in dis- 
gust. The scene of many an hour’s 
happy and cheerful labors filled him 
with discontent. How cheap it all 
looked! How he had “given himself 
away” in his efforts to please her, to 
make a home fit for her. There were 
the inevitable orange trees, full of blos- 
soms. There was a lawn like her father’s. 
There were the palms, the grevillias, the 
acacias,and the bananas. There were 
the roses, myriads of them, many of 
the bushes grown from slips cut by her 
own hands. There, at the corner of the 
pretty cottage in which he had his bach- 
elor quarters, was a stunted little Lady 
Banksia, about five years behind its pa- 
rent stem at the Andreson homestead. 

John Sterling had gone to California, 
from New Hampshire in the early days 
of the boom. He had brought a few 


thousand dollars, a legacy from a rela- 
tive, and had invested them where no- 
body thought he would get them back. 


But fortune had seemed to favor him. 
Where others lost, he won, although he 
was simply an awkward, inexperienced 
country boy. His lands rose in value 
without any effort,on his part. He sold 
a portion and improved the rest ; and 
when money matters in the new town 
settled down to a permanent basis, he 
was the fortunate possessor of an orange 
grove that yielded him a handsome in- 
come. He had cultivated it and im- 
proved it, planted flowers, and built a 
cottage, all with an eye to pleasing a 
single person, pretty Julie Andreson. 
But in his love affairs his fortune seemed 
to desert him ; and with the loss of Ju- 
lie’s smiles all the results of his labors 
went for naught. 


Full of unpleasant reflections he went 
about his work, turning “sparkling little 
streams of water from the irrigating 
flumes down the long rows of orange 
trees ; for the season was a dry one, and 
irrigation had begun early. He felt that 
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patience, lauded as a virtue, is a crime 
in love. Some gay, light-hearted young- 
ster would come along, and with a song 
and a laugh would steal his way into the 
heart that was closed to his everyday 
qualities of constancy and devotion. 
The experience of the morning was a 
trying disappointment. She had seemed 
so near to him in his waking dreams of 
the night before, so far away in her self- 
possessed incredulity when he had tried 
to tell her how much he loved her. And 
then, her silly talk about the Lady Bank- 
sia rose tree. Was she making fun of 
him? If it had come to that, he would 
take her at her word. He would finda 
full grown Lady Banksia, and transport 
it bodily to his cottage. It should cover 
the house with its wealth of exuberant 
blossoms, and under its branches she 
should either accept or reject him, once 
for all. 

This idea seemed to John, the more 
he thought about it, one of those happy 
inspirations that settle in a moment the 
most perplexing problems. He pictured 
to himself the surprise, the sweet con- 
sternation of Julie Andreson, on behold- 
ing the miracle wrought by love, the 
testimonial of the strength with which 
her lightest caprice took hold upon his 
mind. What more eloquent, more con- 
vincing, more poetical pleader of his 
cause could he procure than a magnifi- 
cent rose tree, transplanted from some 
unknown region, and anticipating the 
slow processes of nature, blooming ina 
day against the walls of his cottage? It 
would be like the magical achievements 
of Aladdin, or better still, like the prod- 
igies performed by kings in the days 
before Romance perished from the earth, 
to win the favor of some royal mistress. 

John was in just the mood for such a 
sentimental undertaking. In a few mo- 
ments he had informed his man of all 
work that he was going away, and might 
be absent for several days. He gave 
some brief instructions about the care 
of his ranch, and ordered his horse. 
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Tue Lady Banksia differs from all 
other roses. It is one of those rare and 
unique products of nature that almost 
deserve a classification by themselves. 
It is a beautiful climbing vine, and its 
flowers are roses in miniature. The 
main stem has a thickness of many inch- 
es, and grows as high as twenty, thirty, 
or even forty feet. It sends out a mul- 
titude of ong, hanging branches. At 
intervals on these branches short- 
stemmed bunches of tiny roses grow. 
Sometimes there are fifteen or twenty 
of the dainty blossoms in a bunch ; and 
when the vine or tree is in full bloom, 
it hangs over the porch like a snowy 
waterfall. 

John Sterling knew that such a rose 
tree as he wanted would be hard to find. 
The new settlers in that raw country 
had as a rule been t»o busy to pay much 
attention to the growing of roses, and 
the older residents were not the people 


to appreciate the modest beauties of the 


Lady Banksia. As he turned his horse 
into the highway, and pulled his som- 
brero over his eyes to shield them from 
the sun, a sense of the ludicrous in his 
quest came over him, and he laughed 
aloud. The bronco seemed to take this 
as an incentive to speed and struck into 
a quick lope. 

“Don’t hurry yourself, old fellow,” 
said Sterling, as he leaned forward and 
gave the wiry little brute a caressing 
pat on the neck that, apparently, was 
not appreciated. “Take it easy, old 
man. Weare going until we find it.” 
Then, slapping his breeches pocket, 
where he had stowed away twenty-five 
shining double eagles, he added: “ That 
is explanation enough, if anyone asks 
why. Money talks in this country.” 

The tough limbs of the bronco ticked 
off mile after mile, never dropping to a 
walk, never rising above a _ tolerably 
lively canter. Sterling felt disinclined 
to stop for dinner either for himself or 
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for his horse, which was used to long 
distances on light feeding. Therefore 
night found him a good many miles 
from home, down the wide valley that 
leads westward to I.os Angeles. He 
intended to stop at ranches and nurser- 
ies along the way, and as a last resort to 
explore the city. 

After .a night’s rest at the hotel in 
one of the little boom towns he started 
out, fresh and vigorous, with this in- 
tention. 

Between the towns of Pomona and 
Ontario lies the extensive Chino ranch. 
On this ranch there is a large nursery ; 
and it was here that Sterling stopped 
for the first time with a definite hope 
that he might find a Lady Banksia. He 
rode into the place between long rows 
of young orange and lemon trees. Be- 
yond these were acres of berry plants 
and grape cuttings. Still farther on he 
saw the bright colors of an immense 
variety of flowers; and here he was 
lucky enough to find the proprietor. 

Yes: he could sell him a Lady Banksia 
rose bush, any number of them. No: 
he did not have any large ones, none 
that were anywhere near full grown. 
Never had heard of guch a thing being 
wanted before. Did not think there 
were any large Lady Banksias at any 
ranch near Chino. Of course such a 
thing might be found, but the flower 
was no more popular than any other 
rose. It was very pretty, but most peo- 
ple preferred monthly rosés. There 
was a large nursery at North Pomona; 
perhaps Sterling cold find one there. 
How far? Six miles. 

Such was the information, given with 
rather a surly air, which left Ster- 
ling somewhat crestfallen. He turned 
towards North Pomona, where he found 
a similar establishment, but no Lady 
Banksia. 

He spent the rest of the day riding 
carelessly along towards Los Angeles, 
and inquiring for Lady Banksias of 
everybody hemet. Ranchers whom he 
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stopped on the highway laughed, and 
drove on without reply. “ They think 
I am trying to be funny,” Sterling solil- 
oquized. Women, whom he called away 
from household duties to answer the 
door bell, were “very sorry,” but did 
not know much about roses. Taci- 
turn Mexicans leered at him with a dry, 
“No, Sefor.” Round-faced Chinese 
market gardeners put on the universal 
grin of ignorance belonging to the race 
with a “ Meno sabe him.” One young 
man whom Sterling met on horseback, 
apparently riding to school, seemed to 
take a deep interest in the subject. He 
listened attentively to what Sterling 
had to say, scratched his head, and 
seemed plunged in thought. “I think,” 
he said, after some minutes of medita- 
tion, ‘‘ that I know just the party you 
want to see. There is a man about five 
miles from here who has a Lady what- 
you-call-her, and I’m pretty sure that he 
would sell it. I’m certain he would if 
he could get a good price out of it. You 
take the next turn to the left and then 
the third to the right. You will come 
toa big brown house, back from the 
road, in a grove of eucalyptus trees. 
The man’s name is Smith, Doctor Smith. 
Inquire for him, and tell him that Rich- 
ard Heywood sent you.” 

Sterling thanked the young fellow 
warmly ; and his bronco, for the first 
time feeling the spur, flew over the five 
miles of road that ied to Doctor Smith’s. 
The directions were plain enough, and 
the house was easily found, but Sterling 
went no farther than the gate. Here 
was a sign-board conspicuously display- 
ing the legend : — 


Dr. CHARLES SMITH, 
Eucalyptus Home, 
PRIVATE ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
It was evening when Sterling rode 


into the city of Los Angeles. As he 
went down one of the residence streets, 
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and looked at the pretty villas, the well- 
kept lawns, and the profusion of flowers, 
he thought to himself that he had been 
a fool ; that he should have come at first 
to the city as the center of everything. 

His experience the following morning, 
when he visited the largest greenhouse 
of the city, justified this assumption. 
The proprietor gave him the names of 
several wealthy gentlemen who had ex- 
tensive grounds, and grew everything in 
the way of flowers. He could hardly fail 
among them to find a full grown Lady 
Banksia. The proprietor was sorry that 
he himself could not accommodate him ; 
but of course it was not his practice to 
keep plants until they were grown large. 
There was not much call for such things. 

The grounds of Colonel Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston, at whose residence Ster- 
ling called after leaving the conserva- 
tory, looked more like a public park than 
a private enclosure. Sterling envied the 
length of purse that could afford water 
rates, in that thirsty country, on such 
extravagant stretches of lawn. The 
gardener happened to be at the stable, 
where he obtained permission to tie his 
horse, and showed him a handsome Lady 
Banksia among a number of roses that 
were trained along the verandas of the 
large and fine dwelling. John stopped 
to admire it a moment and then rang the 
bell. He felt decidedly out of place, in 
his dusty riding coat and boots, as he 
was shown into a luxuriously furnished 
library. 

“Your card, sir,’”’ said the sleek and 
light-footed man who had answered the 
bell. 

“T have no card. Tell Colonel Johns- 
ton a gentleman wishes to speak to him 
on business.” 

A moment later the Colonel entered 
the room. He was a man of medium 
height, of middle age, quick, alert, well 
dressed. He had the air of a man whose 
business or pleasure is important, whose 
time is money. He looked at Sterling 
inquiringly. 
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“ Good morning, sir,” said John, with 
some confusion. “I called to see wheth- 
er you would sell me the Lady Banksia 
rose tree that is growing up against your 
house.” 

“ The what ?”’ said the Colonel, with 
the accent of a man who cannot believe 
his ears., 

“ The Lady Banksia in your yard. I 
have avery particular reason for this 
singular request. I will pay you any 
price for it.” 

Colonel Johnston touched a bell and 
the servant reappeared. “ William,” 
said the Colonel, “ show this gentleman 
out. Good morning, sir. You had bet- 
ter inquire down town at a conservatory. 
I am not a dealer in roses. I have noth- 
ing to sell.” And he turned on his heel 
and left the room. 

John felt the hot blood rise into his 
cheeks. He had expected a discussion ; 
but to be treated like a tramp was more 
than he had bargained for. He stood 
for a moment on the porch, with the 
dazed feeling of one who has received a 
blow in the face. 

“ Beg pardon, sir,’’ said the servant 
politely. ‘ But may I hask you w’y you 
are so very hanxious for this particular 
kind, of rose bush ?”’ 

“That is nobody’s business but my 
own,” said Sterling touchily. “It is 
enough that I want a large Lady Bank- 
sia rose tree, and have the money with 
me to pay for it. Now, if you know of 
any place where I can get one, I will 
make it worth your while to tell me.” 

“I'll go with you,” said the man. 
“ And I'll ask the gardener.- Most likely 
’e knows somebody who will sell one of 
them there trees. "E knows hevery- 
body.” 

“Out at San Gabriel,” said the gar- 
dener when the problem was put before 
him, “is a Mexican, or Spaniard, Don 
Marco Foster. He has a very fine Lady 
Banksia. It was from him that I got 
the slip from which has grown the tree 
that you see. He might, perhaps, sell. 
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He belongs to one of the old families 
and has been very wealthy. He hasa 
good deal of land now. But he gambles, 
and I have a notion that he is sometimes 
pretty hard up for ready cash. It might 
be as his daughter said. There would 
be another question. She is a crank on 
flowers. She raises millions of them. 
This Lady Banksia was planted by her 
mother, so she says. But you could try 
them. I know them. I've often got 
slips there, and I’ve sent them a few 
new varieties. I'll give you a note to 
the old man, and he’ll treat you politely 
anyway.” 

“Can he read English ?” said Sterling. 

“OQ yes; he’s educated. And the 
girl knows a lot, all the modern accom- 
plishments. Her mother was an Eng- 
lishwoman, or at least an American. 
Mighty fine woman, too; no better 
around here, if she did marry a Spaniard.” 

Notwithstanding the unpleasant in- 
terview with Colonel Johnston, Sterling 
felt that he had reason to be thankful as 
he rode out of the place, with the letter 
of introduction in his pocket. Here was 
a clew that seemed to lead up to some- 
thing definite, and to promise a speedy 
solution of his difficulties. He would 
not have felt so confident if he could 
have heard the remarks of the men 
whom he left behind, as they pocketed 
the money that he had cheerfully given 
them. 

‘“Wonder w’y the deuce ’e’s so han- 
xious for one of them there rose bushes.” 

“T dunno,” was the reply. “ Anyway 
I don’t think he will get it. The old 
man might give in, but I don’t believe 
the girl will want to sell any of her 
flowers Most likely she’ll feel insulted, 
like the Colonel. That young fellow 
rides well. He’s good looking, too, and 
fairly well spoken. He’s got some deep 
scheme on hand.” 

“ Or helse’e’s a blooming ijiot. Hany- 
way ‘is money's good.””. And with this 
pleasant reflection the pair returned to 
work. 
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It was evening when Sterling arrived 
at the East San Gabriel hotel, where he 
intended to stay as long as might be 
necessary. He was not inclined to meet 
Don Marco Foster that evening, as he 
had made up his mind to find out some- 
thing about him, and to proceed rather 
more cautiously than in the case of Col- 
onel Johnston. After an excellent din- 
ner, however, he felt in the mood fora 
stroll, and oft inquiring the way to the 
Don’s residence, he was delighted to 
learn that the distance was short. So 
he set out upon a reconnoitering expe- 
dition, as he expressed it to himself. 

He found the house without difficulty. 
It was a composite sort of an affair, part 
old-fashioned adobe, part of wood ina 
newer style of architecture, but all on 
one floor. From the well-lighted rooms 
came the sounds of music and laughter. 
Evidently the Don and his daughter 
were of social dispositions, and inclined 
to take life cheerfully. 


John wondered as to which of the 
masses of fluffy white flowers, that over- 
hung the long, rambling veranda, be- 
longed to the Lady Banksia—his Lady 
Banksia, as he had begun to call it. But 
the house stood too far back from the 
highway for him to get a distinct view 


of anything without intruding. Only 
the moonlight shone softly down upon 
a wealth of variegated colors, such as 
are familiar in every home in Southern 
California where there are taste and 
energy enough to cultivate them. Then 
some one struck up a dance tune on a 
piano, with an accompaniment of guitar 
and violin. The Foster household 
seemed to be ev féte, and Sterling wished 
with all his heart that he had been in- 
vited. Fora moment he watched the 
whirling forms of the dancers as they 
flitted past the windows. Then he 
turned and went back to the hotel. 

On the following morning, as he 
walked into the Foster homestead, he 
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noticed a great difference in the grounds 
about the house and those a little more 
remote. The flowers were well tended 
and trimmed ; the lawn was closely cut ; 
the verandas were cleanly swept. But 
about the barn, a few rods beyond the 
house, was a litter of agricultural imple- 
ments and pieces of harness. Carriages 
stood uncovered in the sun. Weeds 
were springing up among the orange 
trees. Evidently, Don Foster had 
charge of the ranch, and Don Foster’s 
daughter of the grounds and house. 

Overhanging one side of the veranda 
was the Lady Banksia. Its long, slender 
branches swayed in the breeze like 
wreaths of flowers, each worthy to grace 
the brow of a bride or a queen. It was 
such an exhibition of exuberant vege- 
table growth as most people never see, 
but which, once seen, is never forgotten. 

Don Foster’s daughter herself an- 
swered Sterling’s ring at the door. He 
saw a slight, graceful figure, a face that 
beamed with intelligence, and was ani- 
mated by a pair of black and lustrous 
eyes. She looked at him with such a 
kind and friendly smile that he felt at 
ease at once, and lifted his hat easily. 

“My father.” she said, in answer to 
his inquiry, “is not at home, but he will 
be here presently. Will you not come 
in? Or would you prefer to wait for 
him on the veranda ?” 

The voice was clear, musical, and at- 
tractive. Except for its softness and 
melody there was nothing to suggest an 
alien tongue. It awakened a strange, 
sudden desire: in Sterling to hear her 
speak again. He took a seat in an easy 
chair on the veranda, with the remark 
that he would wait for Don Foster 
there. 

The little girl went about her house- 
work, humming a little Spanish air, of 
which Sterling caught a word now and 
then. Through the half%open door he 
caught a glimpse of the interior of the 
house, which showed good keeping in its 
neat appointments. 
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In a few minutes the Don appeared, 
riding a spirited black horse that was 
decked out in all the extravagant accou- 
trements dear to the Spanish heart,— 
the heavy saddle trimmed with elabor- 
ately stamped leather, the tapaderos, 
the powerful silver-plated bit, the huge 
spurs with their jingling pendants, the 
riata of braided horse hair, the fancy 
Chihuahua blanket under the saddle, 
and the bridle of twisted rawhide. 

Don Foster was tall, spare, straight 
as an arrow, with a smooth face, except 
for a little black mustache, and not 
over forty-five years of age. He greeted 
Sterling pleasantly enough, and read 
the letter written by Colonel Johnston’s 
gardener. 

“Muy bueno!” he said. “ But as to 
the flower tree, I cannot say. That is 
for my daughter. These flowers are all 
hers. You have not seen her ?” 

“ Yes,” said Sterling, “I have seen 
her. But I did not tell her. I thought 
it best to speak to you first.’ 

“Bueno!” said Don Foster again. 
Then going to.the door he called, 
“ Mariana, Mariana !”’ 

In a moment the girl appeared. Ster- 
ling did not know it, but the truth was 
that for some time he had been the 
object of occasional stolen glances from 
the shelter of a window farther along 
the veranda. And Dojia Mariana was 
burning with curiosity to know the 
handsome stranger’s business with her 
father. 

“What do you think?” said Don 
Foster. “ The sefior wishes to purchase 
your rose tree, that of the Lady Bank- 
sia, as he calls it... And Don Foster 
smiled, as though he were making a 
polite effort to suppress a laugh. 

“ What is that ?” said the girl, “ You 
did not read aright. I do not under- 
stand. The ,entleman perhaps will 
give a féte, perhaps a wedding. He 
wishes some of the flowers. Very well! 
I will cut them for him. He is welcome 
to them.” And the girl laughed, too, 
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—a pleasant, musical laugh, as though 
she thought that she had discovered a 
great secret in that reference to a wed- 
ding. 

“No,” said Sterling, “I mean just 
what the letter says. I would like to 
purchase the whole tree. I want to 


take it home, and have it grow on my 
veranda as it grows here. I will pay 
The money 


you a large sum for it. 
does not matter.” 

Don Foster and his daughter looked 
at him in blank astonishment. 

“ But this thing,” said Mariana, ‘“ 
absurd. The tree would not grow. You 
could not move it now, at any rate. It 
is just in the blossoming.” 

Sterling had not thought this, 
which was very true. It was certainly 
a poor time to move the tree. How- 
ever, it did not matter much. If the 
tree lived only a few days it was suff- 
cient for his purposes. 

But as he looked at the bright face of 
Dofia Mariana, with its faint blush oi 
excitement tinging the olive of the 
cheeks, and watched the untrammeled, 
graceful movement of her supple form, 
he felt a strange shrinking from pursu- 
ing his demands. The excitement that 
had been urging him on forthe last week 
seemed to leave him ; and a quiet in- 
terest in the pretty Spanish girl took 
its place. It was more to hear what 
she would say than for anything else 
that he continued. 

“Tam very anxious to get this tree. 
I must have it. I have been looking 
for one for a week. I have found no 
other. Whether it will live or not is 
my affair. You have only to name your 
price.” 

As he spoke, Sterling carelessly drew 
from his pocket half a dozen gold coins, 
and jingled them in his hand. He had 
a theory that the sight of money— 
especially good, hard gold—always helps 
on a trade, when the purchaser has 
plenty and the seller has need of it. 

Don Foster eyed the money greedily. 


is 


ot 
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For some reason he wanted it very 
much. The sight changed him from an 
apparently disinterested spectator of 
the bargaining to an active partisan of 
the sale. He held a long argument 
with his daughter in Spanish. Sterling 
knew enough of the language to gather 
that he was trying to induce her to part 
with the tree. 

The girl at first listened with respect- 
ful attention. Then her face flushed as 
' if in anger ; finally tears came into her 
eyes ; and she turned abruptly and went 
into the house. Sterling would have 


liked very much to follow and comfort. 


her. 

Don Marco shrugged his shoulders, 
and turned to Sterling with a deprecat- 
ing gesture. 

“How much,” said he, “would you 
give for that rose bush?” 

“T will give you three hundred, yes 
four hundred dollars,” said Sterling. 

“Caramba!’’ exclaimedthe Don; “who 
shail say what a woman will do? Four 
hundred dollars! New dresses! A sad- 
dle horse! Perhaps a piano! I told her 
this. But no, she will not sell. What 
can I do? Nada, nothing at all.” 

“ But why does she refuse?” 

Don Foster shrugged his shoulders 
again. He put his handsinto his pockets, 
whistled a bar or two, and took a turn on 
the veranda. Coming back, he looked 
Sterling squarely in the face, like a man 
who has made up his mind to say some- 
thing disagreeable. 

“T will tell you. You will think us 
simple. It is because of her mother, 
dead now, many years. She planted 
that rose with her own hands. You 
shall see her.” 

Don Foster took from his pocket a 
faded photograph. It showed the face 
of a beautiful and intellectual woman. 
Sterling noticed that her eyes were like 
her daughter’s, and that through them 
shone a heart pure and serene, at peace 
with itself and the world. He wondered 
by what chance she had married Don 
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Foster. But he felt, as he looked at the 
firm mouth, the broad forehead, and the 
expressive eyes, that nothing could have 
parted from that woman's heart a pas- 
sion that she had once conceived. 

That Don Foster had been in a way 
worthy of her was shown by the soft 
and reverent tone of his voice as he 
said: “She was my wife. I love her. 
If her voice still speaks to my daughter 
it is enough.” 

“Certainly,” said Sterling, rising. 
“ That settles it; and I honor you and 
your daughter for it. I will bid you 
good morning.” 

Don Foster accompanied him to the 
street. Sterling fancied that he looked 
just a trifle disappointed, as though he 
hated to see that money going away 
from the house. The truth was, that a 
night or two before the Spaniard had 
incurred a debt of a hundred dollars at 
a gambling table ; and he did not see 
where the money was coming from to 
pay it. To give himself a little time, 
he had pledged his horse and saddle ; 
and he was beginning to fear that these 
cherished objects would pass out of his 
hands for a totally inadequate price. 

Sterling was a good judge of horses ; 
and it was natural that he should com- 
pliment the steed, which stood tied near 
his own. 

“Do you indeed like him?” said Don 
Marco, his face lighting up. “ Perhaps 
you would like to buy him ?” 

Sterling had not forgot the hint that 
the gardener gave him in regard to Don 
Marco’s gambling habits; and it oc- 
curred to him that here was a chance to 
make a friend of the Don. It might be 
worth while. 

“What will you take for him, just as 
he stands, saddle and all ?” he asked. 

“ Two hundred dollars,” said the Don, 
“but without the saddle; I will not sell 
that ; it alone s worth a hundred dol- 
lars.” 

Sterling examined the horse with the 
air of an expert. He looked into his 
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mouth, and ran his hand along his legs. 
He stopped at a point on the inside of 
one of the front legs, near the knee. 

“T think there is the beginning of a 
splint here,” he said. 

“It is nothing,” replied Don Marco ; 
“only a little bruise. It will never hurt 
him.” 

“ Otherwise he appears to be sound,” 
said Sterling. “I will give you a hun- 
dred and fifty dollars.” 

“No,” said the Don, “I could not do 
that. But I will split the difference. He 
is worth at least two hundred and fifty.” 

Sterling thought a moment. The horse 
was really a valuable animal. Don Foster 
must be hard pressed to be willing to 
sell a favorite horse like that. 

“T will tell you,” he said; “I do not 
really need the horse. I have no partic- 
ular use for him. Only I like his looks. 
But if you need the money I will lend 
you a hundred and fifty dollars, and take 
the horse as security. You can repay 
me when you like.” 

Don Foster drew himself up proudly. 
“TI do not care to borrow,” he said. “It 
is of no consequence.” 

“All right,” said Sterling. “But I 
shall be at the hotel for a few days. If 
you change your mind, come and see 
me.” And politely lifting his hat, he 
rode away. 


IV. 


STERLING was not altogether satisfied 
with the result of his interview with 
Don Marco Foster. He seemed to him- 
self, on reflection, to have been almost 
a traitor to his own enterprise. He could 
not understand that he should have 
made such a feeble and fruitless effort 
to purchase the Lady Banksia after hav- 
ing so earnestly desired it. It seemed 
to$him, on thinking over the interview, 
that he had been more anxious to please 
Mariana Foster than himself. He should 
have been more urgent, in spite of her 
tears. 
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From reproaches one naturally turns 
to excuses, when one’s own actions are 
in the balance. After all, he reasoned, 
it would have been very difficult to 
transport so large a tree. Moreover, he 
could hardly find fault with Dofia Mari- 
ana’s reason for wishing to keepit. The 
cherished remembrance in the heart of 
a girl of a mother’s love was not a sen 
timent to argue with or to seek to dim. 
inish. 

Would Julie Andreson have felt the 
same scruple? It was a hard thing to 
say, but it occurred to Sterling that she 
probably would not. He contrasted her 
cool, self-reliant ways with the affection- 
ate and thoughtful graces of the Span- 
ish girl. It was not his fault, he per- 
suaded himself, that his sweetheart suf- 
fered by the comparison. Here was a 
woman that a lover might hope to win, 
if worthy, and once won, would she not 
be a wife to be proud of ? True, she had 
Spanish blood in her veins. And the 
olive tint of her skin, and the languor- 
ous luster of her eyes bespoke the An- 
dalusian strain. In a sense she was 
alien to his own race. But what of that, 
so long as the heart was pure and true? 

Sterling decided to wait a few days, 
and to make another attempt to pur- 
chase the Lady Banksia. He persuaded 
himself that although apparently hope- 
less, this effort was necessary, in good 
faith to himself and to his sweetheart- 

After he came to this conclusion, 
however, it occurred to him that the 
date of the dance to which he had en- 
gaged to accompany Julie Andreson 
must be near at hand. He was vexed 
at this discovery. He had expected by 
this time to have’his Lady Banksia 
transplanted and tacked up against his 
house in full bloom. He had planned 
a dramatic denouement of his little 
plot. He had intended to take Julie 
home from the dance by way of his own 
dwelling, and to surprise her by a vision 
of that marvel of floral loveliness grown 
apparently in a day. Of course, this 
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scheme must be abandoned now. More-I accept your good will, and you shall 


over, he hesitated at seeing Julie with- 
out having available and adequate 2xpla- 
nation of his long absence and silence. 

He accordingly wrote her a note, ex- 
plaining that he was absent from home 
on a matter of business, that he re- 
gretted his inability to keep his engage- 
ment, and trusted that she would excuse 
him. “ After all,” he soliloquized, as he 
posted this, “it will probably not cost 
her much annoyance. And when I get 
my Lady Banksia, I shall be in a better 
position for explanation.” 

Sterling confidently expected that 
Don Foster would take his offer in re- 
gard to the horse; and in this he was 
not disappointed. After a day or two 
of reflection, the Don concluded to swal- 
low his pride and to borrow the money. 
“If he is fool enough to lend,” was Don 
Foster’s worldly way of reasoning, “I 
cannot afford to be fool enough to re- 
fuse to borrow.” 

Sterling greeted him with unaffected 
cordiality when he appeared at the hotel, 
and they discussed the loan over a bot- 
tle of wine. As Sterling counted out 
the money, Don Foster produced a note 
for the amount, and tossed it across the 
table to Sterling, who pushed it back. 

“Never mind that,” he said. “ No se- 
curity is necessary between us. More- 
over, as I have a horse here at present, 
I would like you to keep this one for 
me. I will send for him if I need him. 
If not, I wish you to ride him until I 
claim him.” 

“Pero el caballo puede morirse,” (but 
the horse may die,) said Don Foster, in 
surprise at this way of doing business. 

‘*No matter,—if he does the loss is 
mine. But you will take care of him 
and he will not die,” was the reply. 

Don Foster poured another glass of 
wine. “ Miquerido amigo,” he said, “I 
see that you do not want this horse. 
You purchase him because you think 
that I am anxious to sell him. Be it so. 


not regret.” 

This little matter of business being 
finished, Sterling suggested a game of 
billiards, and Don Marco readily accept- 
ed the invitation. They became quite 
confidential over this sociable amuse- 
ment; and before he left Don Marco 
had invited Sterling to dine with hima 
few days later. “Come,” he said, “and 
meet my daughter asa friend. I know 
that you will like her, but —” he hesi- 
tated, as if he did not know exactly what 
to say. 

“ But what ?” asked Sterling, encour- 
agingly. 

“T mean no offense,” said the Don. 
“ But I would ask you to say no more 
about that wretched rose tree.” 

“T see,” said Sterling. ‘‘ The subject 
is disagreeable to your daughter. Did I 
then offend her so greatly the other 
day?” 

“Tt is nothing,” replied Don Marco. 
“ She will soon forget. But she thinks 
that I —” 

“She thinks,” interrupted Sterling, 
“that you ought not to have favored the 
bargain. Very well, we will say no more 
about it.” 


Thus without a struggle Sterling re- 
linquished the last hope of a Lady Bank- 
sia. But he tried to think that his de- 
sire to see Dofia Mariana again had 
nothing to do with this ready sacrifice. 
He was annoyed to find that he could 
not get her out of his mind. He recalled 
every look and gesture of their brief in- 
terview. By the evening of the dinner 
he had managed to work himself into 
almost a fever of excitement, and it was 
with a sort of anxiety that he approached 
the house. He had brought himself to 
believe that Dofa Mariana would not 
bear a better acquaintance, and that an- 
other interview would cure him of what 
he had begun to recognize as an inex- 
plicable infatuation. 
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THE cool breath of the trade wind had 
died away for the day, when Sterling 
took his way to Don Foster’s residence. 
It was the delightful hour of late after- 
noon, when people like to sit out of doors 
enjoying the soft and balmy air of the 
waning day. Don Foster and his daugh- 
ter were sitting on the veranda as Ster- 
ling approached. Dojfia Mariana rose to 
welcome him, a vivid contrast, in silks 
and diamonds, to the girlish looking 
young woman that he had been keeping 
in memory. What a difference dress 
makes in the sex that knows best how to 
cress! Dofia Mariana seemed to Ster- 
ling quite another woman, she looked so 
tall,so much the woman of the world. 
He felt a sense of disappointment come 
over him as he returned her greeting. 

Sterling was thankful that there were 
no other guests, except an elderly wo- 
man, a relative of the Don’s, who evi- 
dently played the part in the household 
of the traditional duenna, but with so 
much jollity and good nature that she 
was a welcome addition to the party. 

It could hardly be said that Sterling 
was entirely at his ease, notwithstanding 
the kind and cordial welcome that Don 
Foster gave him. When he came to 
analyze the reason for his being there, 
an unnecessary mental process to which 
he was driven by his provoking self- 
consciousness, he felt that he had small 
reason for enjoying the coveted hospital- 
ity of this courteous family. He had 
invaded the privacy of their home on a 
frivolous errand ; he had inveigled the 
Don into a questionable business trans- 
action, and he had taken almost an un- 
fair advantage of the slightest sort of 
an acquaintance. His own motive was 
apparent enough to himself. But from 
their point of view, was there sufficient 
reason for cultivating his atquaintance ? 
This alarming question, which flashed 
through his mind as he took a seat gave 
him an annoying embarrassment. 
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This very feeling, if he had but stopped 
to think, illustrated the difference be- 
tween American and Spanish ideas of 
hospitality. In Don Foster’s little fam- 
ily there lingered a tradition of the old- 
time notions, when every chance trav- 
eler was welcome to the courtesies of 
the home, and to such refreshment as his 
necessities seemed to require ; when any 
stranger could come and go, so long as 
his conduct was above reproach, without 
inquiry as to his business, his station, or 
his pedigree. 

The experience was new to Sterling ; 
and in the course of that evening he was 
made so thoroughly at home, in such 
a delicate, unobtrusive way, that the 
thought afterwards came forcibly to his 
mind that he had received an excellent 
lesson in politeness. The cheerful and 


entertaining conversation of Don Fos- 
ter, the reserved but friendly bearing of 
Mariana,and the kind attentions that the 
elderly lady lavished upon him, showed 
Sterling that there was as much enjoy- 
ment on their part in bestowing their 


friendship as he felt in receiving it. 

The house was full of relics of the 
earlier days,— draperies and furniture 
from Spain, rare old Spanish books and 
coins, photographs and paintings repre- 
senting scenes at the different missions, 
a rifle that had belonged to the robber 
Vasquez, by whom Don Foster had been 
held a prisoner for a few days, on a cer- 
tain occasion when he was a lad, samples 
of ores from different mines in which 
fortunes had been made and lost, curi- 
ously carved wooden stirrups, drinking 
cups of horn, various articles of metal, 
such as hunting knives, spurs, and pis- 
tols, and a thousand and one other arti- 
cles. Don Foster was entertaining 
Sterling with these and with a narrative 
of his adventures with Vasquez, when 
dinner was announced. 

The delights of that dinner lingered 
long in Sterling’s memory. He recalled 
for many a day the lively and entertain- 
ing conversation of Don Marco, who 
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indulged in a flood of recollections of the 
good old days before the boom, the gen- 
tle manners of the elder lady, and the 
matronly airs of Dofia Mariana, who did 
the honors of the table. 

Sterling was not particularly an epi- 
cure, but he was interested in good liv- 
ing, and he had a natural jcuriosity as to 
the bill of fare on this occasion. He 
wondered whether it would include any 
of the characteristic Spanish dishes, any 
frijoles, or tortillas, or an olla podrida. 
In this anticipation he was disappointed. 
Nothing could have been in more mod- 
ern taste than the viands on Don Mar- 
co’s table. From soup to dessert, 
everything was as it would be in any 
well regulated American family. The 
cooking was excellent, and Sterling won- 
dered whether the neat, light-footed 
Chinaman who took away the plates was 
cook as well as waiter. Later, Sterling 
learned that he was both, and that he 
owed his proficiency to Mariana’s skill- 
ful tuition. 

After dinner Sterling smoked a cigar 
with Don Foster on the veranda. Later 
the ladies joined them there, and Mari- 
ana played for them upon the mandolin. 
If there is anything that has a clinging, 
entrancing, soul-entwining effect it is 
mandolin music on a summer night in 
such a climate as that of Southern Cali- 
fornia. The breath of the night wind 
was like the kiss of love; the moon had 
a soft effulgence that gave to the epi- 
thet “silvery” a meaning that it never 
has in harsher climes ; the fragrance of 
embowering roses was about them. 
Sterling did not catch the full meaning 
of all the pretty Spanish songs that 
Mariana sang in her rich, sweet voice. 
But one of them he carried away in his 
memory, as Dofia Mariana sang it, first 
in Spanish and then inan English trans- 
lation. It was an old ballad entitled, 
“The Wandering Knight’s Song.” 

The Spanish version begins : 

** Mis arreos son las armas 
Mi descanso el pelear.” 
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This is the English of it: 
i. 
** My ornaments are arms, 
My pastime is in war, 
My bed is cold upon the wold, 
My lamp yon star. 
Il. 
** My journeyings are long, 
My slumbers short and broken ; 
From hill to hill I wander still, 
Kissing thy token. 
III. 
** T ride from land to land, 
I sail from sea to sea ; 
Some day more kind I fate may find, 
Some night kiss thee.” 

Mariana explained that she herself 
had composed the accompaniment that 
she played to this little ballad. And 
from this circumstance Sterling inferred 
that it was one of her favorites. He 
wondered what she would have thought 
of his knight errant’s search for a Lady 
Banksia, had she known all about it. 
Such devotion sounded very well in the 
ballad, but he felt that he was only a 
Don Quixote. 

Nevertheless, he did not try to shake 
off the spell that Mariana’s melodious 
voice had woven around him, When 
at last he said good night and took his 
way to the hotel, he walked on air. He 
felt all of a sudden that life was richly 
worth living ; he was glad that he was 
in the world, and able to enjoy its 
pleasures ; glad that the blood ran 
warm in his veins, and that youth and 
health were his. He drew long breaths 
of the rose-scented air. His head was 
high ; his steps were strong and quick. 
The words of the ballad kept running 
through his mind,— 

** Some day more kind I fate may find, 
Some night kiss thee.” . 


The night clerk at the hotel beamed 
on him with a professional sort of a 
smile as he entered the door, and handed 
him a letter. He opened it in the 
office. No need to look at the signa- 
ture; he knewthe hand. It was from 
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Julie Andreson, and was full of gossip 
about the ball and their common friends. 

“Tt was real naughty in vou,” said 
she, “to throw me over in the way you 
did. Can’t imagine what that important 
business of yours may be, that keeps 
you so long away from home. I have 
forgiven you, since I had other invita- 
tions to the dance, and did not miss it 
after all. But you must not do such a 
thing again. Besides, you do not know 
what a good time we had, and you ought 
to have been there.”” She signed her- 
self, ‘“‘ Yours sincerely,”” and expressed 
a hope that they would see him back 
home soon. 

“ Women are peculiar creatures,” said 
Sterling to himself, as he crumpled the 
letter in his hand. “One might infer 
from this that she thinks something of 
me,— now that it is too late.” 


VI. 


THE next afternoon, when Sterling 
went to make his “ party call,” as he ex- 
pressed it, he was overjoyed to find Dofia 
Mariana alone. He thought it a very 
happy opportunity to extend an acquain- 
tance that was beginning to be so full 
of pleasure. But Dofia Mariana seemed 
to be preoccupied and troubled. Ster- 
ling wondered whether it was through 
any fault of his; whether he had in- 
fringed any rigid rule of Spanish eti- 
quette. It was certain that she was of- 
fended ; it seemed to be an effort for 
her to talk to him, and after a few com- 
monplaces, he rose to go. 

Dofia Mariana followed him to the 
veranda. ‘‘ Wait a moment,” she said, 
“TI have something to say to you. Why 
djd you lend my father money ?” 

Sterling gasped a sigh of relief. This, 
then, was the terrible accusation that he 
had to face. He could not understand 
why she should take so simple a thing 
to heart. 

“‘T lent it simply to oblige him. How 
did you come to know about it ?” he re- 
plied. 
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“ My father told me last night, after 
you went away. He seemed to think it 
was kind in you. But I think that it 
was very wrong. It was disgraceful.” 
Her voice trembled, whether with ex- 
citement or anger Sterling could not 
tell. 

“Why,” he replied, “I do not see 
that. It was an ordinary business trans- 
action.” 

“No, it was not,” she said. “You 
lent him money without interest, with- 
out security. It was like taking charity 
in him to accept. And there was no 
need. Are not our fields broad enough? . 
Have n’t we horses and cattle enough ? 
Must my father pawn his riding horse? 
O, I cannot bear to think of it.” 

She stood biting her lip, with her eyes 
on the ground. Sterling awkwardly 
fumbled his sombrero. He was afraid 
that she would cry. 

“You should not feel so distressed,” 
he said. “It was only a whim of your 
father’s. Anyone who knows him would 
know that. I thought nothing of it.” 

“Yes,” she replied, “it was only a 
whim. But the disgrace was in the way 
it came about. There was atime when 
nothing could have made my father do 
such a thing ; when he was as proud as 
any man, but now—now—” 

“T fear,” said Sterling, willing to help 
her, “that he does not always find good 
company in Los Angeles.” 

“No: and he has lost interest in 
everything that he ought to do, and in 
all his friends. I have money enough. 
I would pay his debts, but he will not 
tell me. He is ashamed of them, and he 
goes to strangers for help.” 

“Was this the reason,” asked Ster- 
ling, “that he wanted to sell the Lady 
Banksia ?” 

“I suppose so,” she replied ; “though 
in that case he could not have used the 
money without my knowing it. He did 
not stop to think of that. He is likea 
child in these matters. What a shame 
that would have been! Ah’, mi qguerida 
madre, si eras viva !” 
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“But I did not know all this,” said 
Sterling. “ You should not be angry 
with me on this account. Are you?” 
His tone was so humble, almost suppli- 
cating, that Dofia Mariana smiled in 
spite of her vexation. Perhaps, too, it 
had done her good to tell some one 
about her trouble. 

“T suppose,” she replied, “that it was 
your ignorance. You did not mean any 
harm. Perhaps it was the American 
way. No, it was not. The Americans 
of my acquaintance do not lend money 
without interest. I can see no reason 
for your doing such athing. You did 
not know my father.” 

“T did it because I wanted to know 
him,” said Sterling, speaking very rap- 
idly, as though he were afraid that he 
would check himself. “I wanted to see 
you again. I could not bear to go away. 
This seemed to be something that would 
lead to our acquaintance. I did not stop 
to think whether what I did was in good 
taste.” 


“ And now I shall send you away ; how 


sad!” She looked at him with a smile 
that belied her words. It is probable 
that Mariana was, like most of her sex, 
somewhat susceptible to flattery. 
“No,” said Sterling, very bravely, 
“you will not. I shall stay in San Ga- 
briel. And I know that I can help you, 
and can do your father good. He needs 
new associations. If he likes me, he will 
listen to me. I will get him away from 
some of his entanglements, and will get 
him interested again in his ranching.” 
“QO,” she exclaimed; “if you only 
could. You would indeed bea friend to 
us both. And I should be proud to ac- 
knowledge you. But I must pay you 
back that hundred and fifty dollars.” 
“That would spoil everything. It 
will be better for your father to pay it. 
Why, with all the land you have, you 
ought to have ali the money you could 
wish.” 
“It used to be so.” 


“ And it shall be so again. Goodby.” 
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Sterling went back to his hotel with 
a light heart ; he felt that he had made 
a great advance. She had met him ina 
mood of vexation and displeasure. He 
had left her satisfied of his good inten- 
tions, committed toa friendship. Could 
anything be more encouraging? For 
once his stammering tongue had served 
him well; the way now lay smooth and 
plain before him. If he could not win 
her it would be because he was not wor- 
thy of her. . 

A month passed away ; Sterling had 
become an intimate friend of Don Fos- 
ter’s family, and had greatly enjoyed 
the intimacy. From the gossip of the 
neighborhood he had soon learned all 
that he cared to know about Don Fos- 
ter and his daughter. The Don -was 
respected by all who knew hin, for his 
gentleness of manner, his kindnéss of 
heart, and his generous hospitality. His 
friends lamented his one besetting fault, 
a propensity for gambling, which they 
ascribed to his natural geniality of dis- 
position and love of excitement, rather 
than to greed of gain. Nevertheless, as 
the Don was almost always a loser, it 
was fortunate, everyone said, that the 
daughter, for whom all had only words 
of praise, held the purse-strings, having 
inherited her mother’s property.. Don 
Foster had squandered his own posses- 
sions, but as rumor reported, with that 
careful attention to details common in 
rural localities, he had not asked his 
daughter to pay a single one of his debts. 

Sterling’s acquaintance with Don Fos- 
ter had unquestionably been of benefit 
to the latter.. During long rides that 
they took about the surrounding coun- 
try, and walks about the ranch, they had 
come to regard each other with a broth- 
erly affection. Sterling made many sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
property, and with Don Foster’s approv- 
al, some of these were put into force. 
Gradually a new interest in matters that 
had been long neglected sprang up in 
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Don Foster’s mind, and he came to for- 
get some of the associations that had 
been a detriment to him. Moreover, 
his pocket-book grew fatter, and he soon 
found that he had no need to borrow of 
anybody. 

Sterling could not feel that he had 
made equal progress with Dofia Mari- 
ana. Although she had been kind and 
cordial, she had not taken him into her 
confidence as he had hoped that she 
would. In fact, as the days went by she 
grew more distant and reserved. In his 
ignorance of the ways of women he 
could think of no explanation ot her atti- 
tude towards him, unless it were in that 
old matter of the Lady Banksia. He 
had never explained this to her, as he 
felt ashamed of it and would gladly have 
forgotten it. 

Nevertheless, the disclosure was sure 
tocome. They were sitting one even- 
ing on the veranda, waiting for the re- 
turn of Don Foster from Los Angeles: 
the Lady Banksia had ceased blooming 
and its heavy clusters of flowers clung 
wilting to the stem, or had fallen to the 
ground. 

“ By the way,” said Dofia Mariana, as 
she crushed in her hands a bunch of the 
withered but still fragrant leaves, “you 
have never told me why you were so ex- 
tremely anxious to purchase this rose 
tree.” 

Sterling blushed, stammered, hesi- 
tated; and then he told her the whole 
story. 

Dofia Mariana looked away from him 
as she listened; but Sterling thought 
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that he saw just the faintest tinge of 
color rising to her cheeks as he finished 
his story. 

“What do you think of her?” 
asked. 

“She could not have loved you. If 
she had loved you she would have known 
it; and if she had known it, she would 
have told you.” 

She looked up and their eyes met. 
That was enough. A minute or two 
later Don Foster, who was slowly walk- 
ing his horse, in order to cool him, after 
rather a rapid ride home, turned the 
corner of his dwelling, and his eyes fell 
upon his daughter and Sterling. Her 
head was on his shoulder and his arm 
was about her. “Tell it to mein Span- 
ish,” he heard Sterling say. 

“Mi vida, yo soy la vuestra sola, 
the sweet and low reply. 

Don Foster checked his horse, with a 
smile on his lips. “ 472/ dectones del cielo 
los vuestros sean, hijos mios,” (Heaven 
bless you, my children,) was all he said. 

Some weeks later there was a wed- 
ding at the Foster ranch; and when 
Sterling took his bride home they car- 
ried with them a cutting from the Lady 
Banksia. It was planted at the end of 
their cottage veranda, and by the time 
that their children were old enough to 
run about, it had grown away across the 
porch and gave a grateful shelter to the 
olive branches who disported themselves 
beneath it,— laughing, romping young- 
sters, with just enough of the Spanish 
in their veins to make them bright and 
piquant in their father’s eyes. 

- William. M. Tisdale. 
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THE FREE COINAGE 


[INTRODUCTORY LETTER BY SENATOR STEWART. ] 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WasuincTon, D. C., 
March 28, 1892. 
Joun C. HENDERSON, Esq. 

My Dear Sir: —Your favor of the 
26th instant, enclosing a copy of your 
essay on the silver question, came duly 
to hand. Your essay is admirable. I 
wish it could be published and placed 
in the hands of every voter in the 
United States. You have stated the 
case in such plain and graphic language 
that a child ought to understand it. It 
is strange that so few of the educated 
American people have any conception 
of the so-called silver question. If it 
were generally known that the demone- 
tization of silver was a scheme to in- 
crease the purchasing power of money 
and depreciate the price of property 
and services for the benefit of the non- 
producing parasites of society at the ex- 
pense of the producers, a denial of the 
right to have silver restored to the place 
it occupied previous to the conspiracy 
of 1873 would be followed by revolution. 

How can it be maintained that if $7,- 
500,000,000 of coined money, gold and 
silver, were not too much for the basis 
of paper money and credit, that $3,700,- 
000,000 of gold coin is sufficient for that 
purpose at this time? . 

You are right. The Bank of England 
and all the money powers of Europe 
are in close combination with the Treas- 
ury Department of the United States, 
and the banking institutions of our 
commercial cities, to depress the price 
of silver. They have the game in their 
own hands. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and the managers of the Bank of 
England and their associates, who buy 
silver for India and other Asiatic coun- 
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tries, are the principal purchasers of sil- 
ver in the world. By a mutual under- 
standing they make the price whatever 
they please. Every nation and every 
individual that they can compel to buy 
gold increases the demand and enhances 
the price of that metal. The competi- 
tion for gold in the last fifteen years 
has been exceedingly active on account 
of the necessity to have it, a necessity 
created by the law which excludes sil- 
ver. During that time the United 
States has nearly ruined the producing 
classes, in purchasing gold to pay debts 
contracted to be paid in silver or paper, 
and in the accumulation of five or six 
hundred millions of gold. Germany, 
Italy, Egypt, and several other coun- 
tries, have been compelled to do the 
same, until the price of gold has ad- 
vanced between forty and fifty per cent. 
The effort to compel Austria to buy 
two hundred millions of gold to resume 
specie-payment ona gold basis, if suc- 
cessful, will require over five per cent of 
all the gold coin in the world. If Aus- 
tria obtains this gold she must buy it, 
and pay a higher price than others are 
willing to pay to obtain it. Her prod- 
ucts and her labor must be sold very 
cheap to accomplish such an object. 
How will that affect the farmers of 
the United States who are compelled to 
buy more gold? Wheat, cotton, and 
other farm products with which we pur- 
chase gold, of course must be sold cheap- 
er. The gold advocates threaten to com- 
pel France to replace her $650,000,000 
of silver with gold. If she should un- 
dertake it and accomplish it, she would 
require about 17 per cent of all the gold 
in the world. It is even suggested that 
England will compel India to adopt the 
gold standard and discard her $900,000,- 
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000 of silver. Of course this is impos- 
sible, but if it were accomplished the 
production of wheat in this country 
would be the occupation of slaves. 

Why is it that the people are so blind 
that they will tolerate such extortion? 
At home the great majority cf the mem- 
bers of Congress are for free coinage. 
In Washington many of them contrive 
how not to do it and how to deceive 
their constituents. Both the Democratic 
and the Republican parties seem to be 
under the control of the gold party. In 
fact, this gold party is a distinct third 
party, acting as a unit, and controlling 
the party policy of the two great parties 
of the country. 

How long shall this third party, com- 
posed as it is of the few, the exploiters 
of money, against the many, the pro- 
ducers of wealth, control the financial 
policy of the United States ? Your let- 
ter has filled me with a train of thought 
which I might elaborate for hours, but 
I will refrain. I beg your pardon for 
boring you with so long a letter. 

Yours, very truly, 

Wm. M. Stewart. 


In the year 1789, George Washington, 
who enjoyed the confidence of his coun- 
trymen, became the first President of 


the United States. Upon him devolved 
the great work of organizing the national 
government under the Constitution. 
He invited the patriotic and brilliant 
Alexander Hamilton to enter his Cabi- 
net as Secretary of the Treasury. 
Years after Hamilton’s death, Daniel 
Webster,— on the roth of March, 1831, 
— ina speech delivered in New York, 
spoke of the first Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States as follows : — 
** He saw at last his hopes fulfilled ; he saw the 
Constitution adopted, and the government under it 
established and organized. The discerning eye of 
Washington immediately called him to that post, 
which was far the most important in the administra- 
tion of the new system. He was made Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and how he fulfilled the duties of such 
a place, at sucha time, the whole country perceived 
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with delight and the whole world saw with admira- 
tion. He smote the rock of the national resources, 
and abundant streams of revenue gushed forth. He 
touched the dead corpse of the public credit, and it 
sprung upon its feet. The fabled birth of Minerva, 
from the brain of Jove, was hardly more sudden or 
more perfect than the financial system of the 
United States, as it burst forth from the conceptions 
of Alexander Hamilton.” 

This tribute by Daniel Webster to 
the fame of Hamilton as a financier is 
one which may well find an echo of ad- 
miration by the thoughtful student of 
finance, who will read Hamilton’s Re- 
ports as Secretary of the Treasury to 
the House of Representatives. One of 
these Reports was dated January 28th, 
1791. In this celebrated communica- 
tion to Congress, Hamilton pointed out 
that the people of the United States 
should not adopt as the unit of their 
monetary system either gold or silver 
singly, but that the unit of value in 
the United States should be the gold 
and the silver dollar, and that gold and 
silver should by law bear in value a ratio 
to each other. He recommended that 
fifteen pounds of silver should, when 
coined into money, be considered an 
equivalent for one pound of gold. His 
idea was that a man who owed money 
should be entitled to pay the debt in 
either gold or silver. Such a monetary 
system, which is called the bimetallic 
system, is wonderfully suited to main- 
tain a relation to each other between 
the yellow and the white precious metal, 
such as Hamilton advised the govern- 
ment of the United States to establish. 
Should it happen that, owing to gold 
mines being for a time more productive 
than silver mines,—as has sometimes 
happened,— gold ‘was more plentiful 
than silver,— or should silver be at some 
period more plentiful, for any reason, 
than gold,—so that debtors would natur- 
ally wish to get the kind of coin which 
for the moment might be in the smallest 
degree less in value than the coin with 
which it was linked by law as a mone- 
tary unit, then the demand that would 
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instantly be created by the debtor class 
for the kind of coin that they wanted in 
order to pay their debts would instantly 
make the desired kind of coin scarce, 
and at once re-establish the equilibrium 
of value between the two precious met- 
als. Hamilton in his terse style stated 
it in his very able Report on the estab- 
lishment of a mint for the United 
States, which is here being noticed, 
thus: “General utility will best be pro- 
moted by a due proportion of both 
metals.” 

In another part of his Report Hamil- 
ton pointed out how some nations use 
silver as money while other nations use 
gold, and how advantageous it would be 
for the people of the United States to 
have silver to use when dealing with 
silver-using countries and gold to use, 
when dealing with gold-using countries. 
He wrote in his incisive manner: “ It is 
often in the course of trade as desirable to 
possess the kind of money as the kind of 
commodities best adapted to a foreign 
marxet.”” Hamilton had in view as a 
statesman, thatavast number of the hu- 
man race — indeed, a very great majority 
of the people of the world—use silver as 
money, while gold is used as a money 
metal in some other parts of the world. 
He wished to see the people of the 
United States possessed of silver with 
which to deal with the eight or ten hun- 
dred millions of people whose monetary 
system has from time immemorial been 
founded upon silver, and to be enabled 
to use gold when dealing with the much 
smaller part of the human race with 
whom gold and not silver would be the 
kind of money in use. He saw that if 
the people of the United States had a 
monetary system founded on gold and 
silver, —each coin bearing a decimal 
relation to the others suchas he recom- 
mended in his Report to Congress,— 
that the people of the United States 
would have a coinage system which 
would be one of the finest —if not in- 
deed the finest —in the world, and one 
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with which to a very considerable ex- 
tent the wealth of all lands could be 
commanded ; and that if the people of 
the United States used gold and silver 
as the unit of value of their circulating 
medium, they would be more prosperous 
than they would be if only one of the 
precious metals was a legal tender for 
debts in the United States. 

The learned and statesmanlike Thom- 
as Jefferson, who was at the time Sec- 
retary of State in Washington’s Cabinet, 
was well pleased with Hamilton’s con- 
clusions respecting the wisdom of the 
United States adopting as the unit of 
value the gold and silver dollar. In 
February, 1792, Jefferson wrote thus to 
Hamilton: “I return you the Report 
on the Mint. I concur with you that 
the unit must stand on both metals.” 
Jefferson, it may here be incidentally 
stated, gave, as well as did Hamilton, 
careful thought to devising the marvel- 
ously fine coinage system which the 
United States government adopted, and 
which, especially before it was in a 
measure copied by other nations, com- 
manded the admiration of the statesmen 
of the civilized world. 

The astute Hamilton, when writing 
his Report, saw a great fact to which 
it is here proposed to draw special 
attention ; a great truth in the science 
of finance, which a certain class of 
financiers have also discovered, and 
turned to their own advantage in a 
manner the most cunning and the most 
wicked that can well be imagined,— 
indeed, in a manner which has, to a 
vast extent, impoverished or ruined in 
business millions upon millions of peo- 
ple, while increasing most wrongfully 
their own wealth. Hamilton, in his 
Report, wrote: “To annul the use of 
either of the metals, as money, is to 
abridge the quantity of circulating me- 
dium, and is liable to all the objections 
which arise from a comparison of the 
benefits of a full with the evils of a 
scanty circulation.” 
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Hamilton had the sagacity to see that 
if the circulating medium of exchange 
in the United States was represented 
by gold and silver coin, the amount of 
coin in the land would always be limited 
in amount, inasmuch as the amount of 
the precious metals extracted from the 
ground would be likely to be for all 
time to come very limited. A certain 
class of shrewd financiers—many of 
whom deal very largely in government 
bonds, or own mortgages, or in some 
form have large amounts of money 
loaned at interest—have studied deeply 
enough in monetary science to see that 
if there was in a land—or if there was 
in the world—a certain amount of coin, 
half of which was of gold and half of 
silver, that the value of a vast amount 
of property would be practically influ- 
enced by the amount of the precious 
metals used as coin; and that if gold or 
silver could but be demonetized by a 
misled or by a subservient government, 
—either because the legislators were 
ignorant of monetary science, or were 
imposed upon by designing men,—that 
although the fortunes of vast numbers 
of people would be exceedingly injured, 
certain classes of financiers would make 
enormous gains. These financiers have 
seen with the most self-interested keen- 
ness, that if the government of a nation 
in which silver and gold is the unit of 
value could but be induced to demone- 
tize silver, the stock of money in the 
land by which the value of all kinds of 
property is measured would be reduced, 
and that the demand for the yellow 
precious metal would naturally be made 
twice as great as it had formerly been, 
and that gold would therefore rise in 
value ; while the white precious metal 
would no longer be in demand for coin, 
and would therefore, as judged by the 
gold standard, greatly sink in value. 
While gold would not only retain all 
the value that had belonged to it as a 
monetary metal, it would also be in- 
vested with all the honor of a coin 
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metal that had previously belonged, 
from time immemorial, to silver. The 
amount of coin upon which was based 
the value of all kinds of property would 
be greatly reduced. In other words, 
one half or more of the coin of the 
world would be, as if by magic, destroyed 
as far as its characteristic as a medium 
of exchange was concerned. The pos- 
sessors of the remaining half could buy 
with it as much as could have been 
bought by all the coin in the world of 
both the precious metals before one of 
them was demonetized. One thousand 
dollars would, if such a state of affairs 
was permitted to continue, purchase as 
much real estate as two thousand dol- 
lars would formerly have purchased. A 
creditor—say a government bond-holder 
or the holder of a mortgage—would find 
himself enriched in proportion as the 
currency was scanty. A debtor, how- 
ever, while nominally only paying a giv- 
en number of dollars, would in reality 
be paying dollars which were much 
more valuable than were the dollars 
which had been loaned to him. 

A farmer or a holder of real estate 
would find, when he tried to sell prop- 
erty for which he had before the demon- 
etization of one of the precious metals 
paid two thousand dollars, that it was 
worth a great deal less number of dol- 
lars in the reduced amount of currency 
in the land. A man who had formerly 
paid 6 per cent on a mortgage would 
practically have to pay a much larger 
interest. He would have to sell twice 
as much wheat or farm produce, as a 
rule, for a dollar, as he had formerly to 
sell. Naturally, a great many people 
could not pay their mortgages when 
they became due. When they sold 
their property to pay their debts, they 
would wonder how it happened that 
their property brought only one half the 
number of dollars that it had cost them. 
They would wonder why the times were 
so hard. In proportion as the debtor 
was an educated man in monetary 
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science he would protest against the 
grievous wrong perpetrated on society 
by the demonetization of one of the 
precious metals. A farmer who had a 
ten thousand dollar mortgage on his 
farm would not like to have to pay it 
in dollars worth twice the dollars that 
had been loaned to him, but the credit- 
or would have a great temptation to be 
well pleased with such an arrangement. 
A financier in Wall Street who had a 
million dollars to his credit in bonds or 
mortgages would naturally do all that 
he could to make the demonetization of 
one of the coin metals ofgthe land last 
long enough to enable him to make his 
one million dollars practically two mil- 
lion dollars. A fall in prices such as is 
here pointed out might not follow the 
dempnetization of silver to the extent 
that is here portrayed; but as the 
amount of gold that for long decades 
has been yearly obtained from the earth 
is too limited to meet the requirements 
of the arts and of a coinage system 
based on gold, it is but just to infer 
that in time prices of real estate and of 
vast quantities of property would as a 
rule fall to even a greater extent than 
has been here pictured. 

The principle of finance involved by 
the demonetization of one of the pre- 
cious metals may be illustrated in a 
homely way that can be understood by 
farmers. Suppose that there was a 
community—we might call it Farmers- 
ville—that had on hand a given quan- 
tity of oats and of wheat. Suppose that 
the people of the community should 
agree that for a time their oats and 
wheat, instead of gold and silver, should 
be regarded as money The unit of 
value, let it be supposed that it was 
agreed, should be a measure called 
“farmers’ measure.”” Let it be sup- 
posed that it was agreed, since wheat 
was more plentiful than oats, that the 
ratio of value between the wheat and 
the oats, should be sixteen bushels of 
wheat to one bushel of oats, so that if 
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any man in Farmersville had a debt to 
pay, he could by law pay it in either 
wheat or oats or in both grains. Sup- 
pose that honest Mr. Smith had a debt 
to pay, amounting in the money of the 
community to five thousand farmers’ 
measures, that would become due six 
months from the day it was contracted. 
But suppose that Messrs. Jones and’ 
Brown, living in Farmersville, being 
shrewd business men with a taste for 
financiering to insure their own wealth 
in a manner that if understood by the 
community would be seen to be selfish, 
and as dishonest as shrewd, should suc- 
ceed, by being quick to avail themselves 
of any mistake made by the simple- 
minded legislators of Farmersville,—or 
by even still more questionable means, 
—suddenly,—without giving the legis- 
lators any time to debate the proposed 
change in the monetary system of the 
community, or even to understand that 
any change of much importance was 
proposed by anybody,—in enacting a 
law by which wheat should henceforth 


be deprived of its right to be used as 
money in Farmersville, and that oats 
alone should be regarded as money in 


the community. One of the results of 
this legislation would be greatly to in- 
crease the value of oats in that commun- 
ity. When the time came for Mr. Smith 
to pay his debt, he would find that wheat 
would no longer pass as money. He 
would find that oats were twice as much 
in demand and harder to get, and of 
course worth more, than they were 
when he contracted his debt,—while 
wheat, being no longer in demand for 
money, would be reduced to a mere 
article of merchandise and would fall in 
value,—and perhaps be hard to sell even 
at a reduced valuation. Smith would 
thus be sadly embarrassed when he came 
to pay his debt. He might find that, 
as a good many other people were also 
owing money, he could not get oats 
enough to pay his debt. Smith might, 
being an honest man and willing to 
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make even a great sacrifice of property 
to enable him to pay his debt, succeed 
in getting the oats with which to pay 
his indebtedness ; but some farmers just 
as honest as Smith might be ruined 
by wheat having been demonetized in 
Farmersville. Jones and Brown, how- 
ever, the shrewd financiers who had 
made loans to the hard-working men of 
Farmersville, would naturally try as 
hard as they could not to have their ill- 
gotten profits lessened by the legislators 
of Farmersville remonetizing wheat, 
and thus repairing the mistake which 
the large majority of them had unknow- 
ingly made. They might even try to 
impose upon such of the citizens of 
Farmersville as were well meaning, but 
utterly ignorant of the science of finance 
which Messrs. Jones and Brown under- 
stood only too well, by affecting sneer- 
ingly to regard wheat as of less value as 
a currency than it was when wheat was 
regarded as money. They might even 
affect to be very virtuous, and say that 
it would not be honest to remonetize 
wheat. But the intelligent American 
living in Farmersville would feel that in 
truth it would be dishonest not to 
remonetize wheat, so as to enable all 
men placed in the position of Mr. Smith 
to pay their debts in the same kind of 
currency in which they were contracted, 
and so as to maintain the value of an 
immense amount of property at the 
level which it had before, by mistake or 
fraud, one half of the currency of Farm- 
ersville was destroyed by the demoneti- 
zation of wheat. Farmers, it may be 
proper to add here, however much they 
might suffer in the case just supposed, 
would not suffer nearly so much as the 
farmers of the United States have been 
made to suffer by the demonetization of 
one of the precious metals in the sadly 
historic year 1873. 

It is well that statesmen, when legis- 
lating for the farming interests of the 
United States, should take a far-reach- 
ing view of the monetary affairs of dif- 
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ferent nations. Little do many states- 
men realize how vast is the interest of 
a large class of farmers in the United 
States government’s opening its mints 
to the coinage of silver, as it did in the 
days of Washington and of Hamilton. 
Even a brief glance at the financiering 
of the British government in relation 
to India may enable one to see some of 
the ways in which American farmers 
are impoverished, by the mints of the 
United States not being open for the 
coinage of silver on the same terms that 
they are open for the coinage of gold. 
The great empire of India is domi- 
nated by the government of Great Brit- 
ain. By acensus in India, the returns 
of which were given to the public in 
the early part of 1891, it appears that 
there are in British India 281,900,000 
people, or about one fifth of the human 
race. This vast population, however 
strange to an American it may seem, 
is ruled by scarcely more than a hand- 
ful of Englishmen, who are known as 
the Council of India. In this Council-- 
the members of which receive salaries 
that enable them to live in grand style— 
there is not a single Hindu. In short, 
the people of India, who pay a vast 
amount of taxes, especially when their 
property is considered, have no repre- 
sentation in the government of India. 
Naturally, English statesmanship en- 
deavors to make of India a mine of 
wealth for the people of Great Britain. 
A few statistics may here be helpful in 
enabling one to get at least a faint idea 
of some aspects of the grandeur of the 
scale on which English financiers and 
the Bank of England conduct monetary 
affairs affecting the price of silver in 
India and in New York, and thus, as it 
will be seen in due time, affecting the 
price of hundreds upon hundreds of 
millions of dollars’ worth of farm pro- 
ducts in the United States. By the 
Stateman’s Year Book for 1891—a high 
English authority—it appears that the 
estimates for expenditure by the Indian 
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Council for 1890-91 was 846,617,000 ru- 
pees. This vast amount of money had 
to be collected in silver. A rupee, when 
silver was freely coined in the United 
States, was in all parts of the world 
never worth less than about fifty cents in 
United States money. The silver rupee, 
which bears upon it the impression of 
Victoria in Indian costume, will in this 
paper be calculated in United States 
money at fifty cents. The value of the 
rupee, since the United States mints 
were, in 1873, closed to silver, fluc- 
tuates in value as measured by gold, 
but as rule it has not fallen in value one 
cent in India, as far as its purchasing 
power is concerned, by the demoneti- 
zation of silver in the United States in 
1873. Counting the rupee at fifty cents 
in United States money, foras soon as sil- 
ver is remonetized in the United States 
a rupee will represent in all parts of the 
world, for reasons which it is hoped in 
due time to make obvious, at least that 
sum,—the people of India are at pres- 
ent paying to the Indian Council, in 
taxes, some $423,308, 500. 

A part of the revenues of India in 
1890, amounting to 85,464,000 rupees, 
or to say $42,732,000, was derived from 
the monopoly of the opium trade, by 
which the British government fastens 
cruel habits of intemperance upon hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chipese, with 
whom this trade, which is perhaps more 
iniquitous than was ever the African 
slave trade, is principally carried on. 
Among the deadly physiological effects 
of opium as used by the Chinese is said 
to be that of making, in time, its users 
childless. But this traffic, which may 
well call forth the reprobation of Chris- 
tendom, brings to the Indian govern- 
ment a vast amount of silver, which 
alternately helps the Bank of England 
to carry on a vast business in silver ina 
manner which must, so long as the mints 
of the United States are closed to the 
free coinage of silver, have the effect of 
depreciating the value of silver in the 
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United States, and of very injuriously 
affecting the farming interests of Amer- 
ica. 

It would be interesting to pause to 
note some of the ways in which the In- 
dian Council raises a revenue in India, 
—how it has been known to impose a 
tax on salt of such magnitude that every 
dollar’s worth of salt used by the peopleof 
India cost them in taxes fifteen or twenty 
dollars,—and how the people of India 
are not permitted to lessen some of 
their especially onerous taxes by rais- 
ing a revenue for the Indian Council by 
imposing a tariff on imported goods,— 
except on wines and drugs,— lest by 
so doing British commerce with India 
should be injured,—or on the tempting 
plea that free trade is a wise policy to 
apply to India, however much she may 
need to raise a revenue to be expended 
by the Indian government. The Indian 
Council collected in 1890, by a tax on 
land, 230,164,040 rupees, or say $I15,- 
082,020 in United States money. Even 
the wells of India which the people dig 
in their parched land are taxed by the 
Indian government in a manner that 
sometimes produces bitter hardships to 
the so-called subjects of Victoria, the 
Empress of India. 

Englishmen have done many things 
in Hindustan which they claim is for the 
good of the people. They have built 
irrigating ditches, which have helped to 
water arid lands upon which wheat and 
cotton and other farm products can be 
raised, upon which works interest must 
be paid. They have advanced enormous 
sums of money to the Indian government 
with which to build railroads. They have 
fortified parts of India to prevent Rus- 
sia from seizing from England what one 
may hardly help calling England’s prey. 
In one way and another a debt has been 
incurred for the Indian Empire of some 
2,066,195,590 rupees, or say $1,033,097,- 
795. When it is remembered that in 
India a few cents a day are high wages 
for work people to receive, the vastness 
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of this sum to England’s great colony 
can be but faintly imagined. By astute 
statesmanship the English government 
enacted years ago that gold should not 
be used in India and that silver should 
be the sole precious metal in which the 
people of India can pay their debts. 
But the English government has enact- 
ed that interest on a vast debt charged 
against India, and various other mon- 
eys that India must pay the English 
government, must be paid in gold. By 
this stroke of financiering gold must 
be bought with merchandise or with 
silver rupees, to pay the interest on what 
is called the public debt of India, and 
the other money that Great Britain ex- 
acts from India. 

The expenditures of the Indian Coun- 
cil during 1890-91, which Council, it 
may here be repeated, is irresponsible 
to the people of India, will aggregate, 
according to official estimates, 816,596,- 
600 rupees, or say $408,298, 300 in United 
States money. It would seem that in 
addition to this great expenditure of 
money, the Indian Council proposes to 
increase the public debt in the year 1891. 
A few items of the expenditures of the 
Indian Empire may here be noticed. 
The budget has an item of 215,051,000 
rupees, or $107,525,500 for the army 
that Great Britain maintains in India. 
This army has in it about 72,000 white 
soldiers and 152,000 native soldiers. The 
feudatory princes of India that must 
give allegiance to the British Empire 
have also armies aggregating 349,835 
men, the expenses of maintaining which, 
however, are not paid by the Indian 
Council or by the British government. 
When British officers are placed on the 
retired list of the army of India they 
receive a pension which is ‘paid to them 
in gold. 

The point to which attention is here 
to be called is, that in one form or an- 
other the people of India pay what is 
often called a yearly tribute to Great 
Britain, made up of various items, such 
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as interest on the so-called public debt 
of the Indian Empire, and pensions to 
British army officers, and for costly mu- 
nitions of war and fortifications. This 
yearly tribute the government of Great 
Britain exacts in gold, although gold is 
by a law enacted by the British govern- 
ment not a legal tender in India. The 
Bank of England refuses to accept the 
coin of India, which is silver. It insists 
that the Indian people shall in some way 
get gold with which to pay their tribute 
to Great Britain. The lower the price 
of silver as measured by gold, the vaster 
the profits of a certain class of finan- 
ciers. The government of Great Britain 
is enabledto make a profit equivalent to 
many millions of dollars, by practically 
greatly increasing the amount of silver 
which the people of India must pay to 
settle their tribute with the Bank of 
England. The amount of tribute which 
India must yearly pay to the British 
government is somewhere from fifteen 
to twenty millions of pounds sterling, or 
say eighty-five million or more dollars. 
If the price of silver as measured by gold 
is lessened in London, and permitted to 
fluctuate by the United States govern- 
ment closing its mints to the free coin- 
age of silver, the people of India must 
pay — if they pay their tribute in silver 
—a larger amount of money than they 
otherwise would be called upon to pay. 
For example, if the gold price of silver 
is run down twenty-five per cent, the 
people of India must pay twenty-five 
per cent more silver to the Bank of 
England than they had to pay when the 
mints of the United States were open 
to the free coinage of silver, and the sil- 
ver dollar and the gold dollar was the 
unit of value in the United States,—a 
monetary system which happily made 
such English financiering as is here be- 
ing described impossible. 

As the silver rupee will buy as much 
merchandise in India as it would before 
English financiering was enabled to re- 
duce the gold value of the rupee in 
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London, if the tribute of India is in- 
creased twenty-five per cent, practical- 
ly the enormous wealth which flows to 
Great Britain from India is increased 
one quarter in its value. 

How does India pay yearly her enor- 
mous tribute to the government of 
Great Britain ? The Indian Council and 
the Bank of England by shrewd laws 
enacted by the British government, 
manages the affair. A system of finan- 
ciering is adopted, by which what is 
called Indian Council bills are issued at 
certain periods by the Bank of England. 
These Council bills are practically a 
form of convenient exchange. A mer- 
chant in the Indian trade, or a banker, 
if he wants to remit money to India has 
simply to buy a Council bill. The Bank 
of England sells every week to the 
highest bidder a given amount of Coun- 
cil bills, generally aggregating 300,000 
to 350,000 pounds sterling. These drafts 
are payable in India in silver at desig- 
nated places. They are naturally valued 
higher than is silver bullion, as a person 
wishing to send money to India can do 
so by simply sending a draft by letter 
to India. 

The Directors of the Bank of England 
must watch with keen interest the price 
of silver as measured by gold,— indeed, 
they must be tempted to exert all their 
vast power to manip tilate its price in New 
York as well as: in Loudon,—as the lower 
the price, the vaster the tribute which 
India must pay the British government. 
Other great banking houses, sometimes 
including that of the Rothschilds, one of 
the greatest banks in the world, indeed, 
many merchants and many people hav- 
ing money to send to India, must be 
united by a common interest in lowering 
the price of silver as measured by gold. 

It is highly interesting to note how 
India pays her vast tribute to Great Brit- 
ain. The people of India find it, for va- 
rious reasons, more economical to export 
merchandise to England, and to other 
lands, than to export silver coin, with 
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which to get the vast amount of gold 
which they must yearly pay to England. 
The people of India do not like to part 
with their silver, but send cotton, and 
rice, and wheat, and other merchan- 
dise, to England and to other lands, to 
exchange for gold. The Hindu, or the 
Anglo-Indian merchant is, when silver 
is valued less than gold, encouraged to 
become an exporter of merchandise to 
Europe,-as he can sell his merchandise 
for gold, and with it buy silver at a price 
which will, when transferred to India, 
pay him a handsome profit. Owing to 
one reason and another, the people of 
India, although they buy very largely of 
British manufactures, export so much 
more merchandise than they import that 
they not only wipe out all the Council 
bills which represent their tribute to the 
English government, but in one way and 
another, London, as the great silver ex- 
change of the world, is obliged to buy 
tens of millions of ounces of silver to 
send to India,— unless again by finan- 
ciering it can fora time avoid becoming 
a great buyer of silver. 
Notwithstanding that the Indian 
Council lessens the exports of India by 
putting an export duty on rice,— an ex- 
port duty which amounted in 1880-’go to 
71,828,210 rupees, or to $35,914,105, — 
which lessens India’s power to procure 
in a natural way gold with which to pay 
her tribute ; yet in the year 1890 India 
exported merchandise to the amount of 
303,112,920 rupees, or $151,556,460, over 
and above all the merchandise that she 
imported. Calculating her tribute at 
$85,000,000, England and other nations 
had to remit to her $66,556,460. If gold 
goes to India,— and for many years a 
large amount of gold has flowed into that 
great land,—it goes to a very large ex- 
tent to be converted into jewelry and 
ornaments, of which the Hindu race is 
extravagantly fond. Gold, it may be inci- 
dentally stated,in the form of sovereigns, 
is hoarded to a large amount for idola- 
trous purposes. The Hindus — espe- 
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cially in the presidency of Bombay — 
have been estimated to possess for reli- 
gious purposes some ten millions of Eng- 
lish sovereigns. These coins have on 
them an impress of what is called St. 
George and the Dragon. These figures 
are regarded by the Hindus with reli- 
gious veneration. Thus, it would seem 
that an amount of gold coin equal to 
nearly fifty millions of dollars in United 
States money is today, for religious pur- 
poses alone, being hoarded in India,— 
an amount which may constantly be in- 
creased as this form of idolatry increases. 
The amount of gold which in one way 
and another is absorbed by India is im- 
mense ; thus India, toa very considera- 
ble extent, is lessening the monetary 
supply of gold of all the countries in 
which the yellow precious metal is used 
as coin, 

England by shrewd laws prevents, as 
much as it is perhaps in its power to do, 
a flow of gold from Great Britain to 
India. Before September Ist, 1835, 
gold as well as silver was a legal tender 
as money in India; but in that year the 
English government enacted that gold 
should be demonetized in India, thus 
making silver the only coin metal of 
India, except for the trifling amounts in 
which copper coins were receivable. In 
the year 1841 the British government 
did receive an Anglo-Indian gold coin, 
when offered in taxes ; but in 1852 the 
British government enacted a law, which 
is stillin force, completely demonetizing 
gold in India. Thus silver alone—ex- 
cept a small amount of subsidiary copper 
coin—is the monetary metal of India. 
In the legislation affecting the mone- 
tary system of India, the Hindus had 
no voice, however much the English 
government and British financiers are 
enriched at the expense of the people 
of India. 

Moreover, let it here be noticed, the 
Hindus are discouraged from exchan- 
ging their silver coins—should they 
desire to do so—by a law enacted by 
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the British government, which causes 
the rupee to contain an amount of silver 
which is equivalent, when compared 
with the coinage systems of bimetallic 
countries, to but fifteen ounces of silver 
to one ounce of gold. Thus an ounce 
of silver in the coinage system of India 
is, when coined into rupees, made to 
bear a relative value to gold of nine 
cents more than does an ounce of silver 
when coined into a dollar in the United 
States, a very interesting fact for any 
one who apprehends that the Hindus 
would be enabled profitably to send 
silver to the United States to be ex- 
changed for gold, should the United 
States be opened, as they were from the 
foundation of the government to the 
year 1873, to the free coinage of silver. 

It may here be further noticed that 
although gold is not a legal tender in 
India,—that is, no debt can be legally 
discharged by it if the debtor declines 
to receive it,—yet there is in the Indian 
Empire, over and above a vast amount 
of gold that in one form and another is 
hoarded, a considerable amount of a 
gold coin in circulation. The British 
equivalent for fifteen rupees—before 
the gold price of silver was caused to 
fluctuate by the demonetization of silver 
in the United States in 1873—was a 
gold coin known as a mohur. This 
British-Indian coin was equivalent to 
seven and a half dollars in United States 
money. According to an estimate made 
comparatively recently, there were in 
India about 1,620,000 gold mohurs in 
circulation. Inasmuch as the people of 
India are not permitted to use gold as 
a legal tender money,-the likelihood of 
their wishing to exchange their silver 
coins in unlimited amounts for United 
States gold, if the mints of the United 
States are opened as they were for some 
eighty-one years to the coinage of silver, 
is one that the enlightened American 
statesman cannot sincerely fear. But 
however much gold India yearly absorbs 
from gold-using countries, to be used 
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for other purposes than that of money, 
England when settling her balance of 
trade account—and the accounts of the 
nations whose banking business she 
does—with India, finds that, notwith- 
standing the vast tribute which India 
pays, an immense amount of silver must 
be sent to the Indian Empire. Thus it 
is found that the monetary interests on 
a vast scale of the Bank of England and 
of other British financiers are deeply 
enlisted in lowering to the utmost, by 
manipulating the price of silver in 
London and in New York, the value of 
silver bullion, as measured by gold. 
How much gold and how much silver 
did India import in the year 1890? Hap- 
pily the answer to this question is pub- 
lished in the Statesman’s Year Book 
for 1891. The statistics given by this 
high authority—which are, perhaps, as 
approximately correct as they can be 
made by the most experienced officials 
of the British government—are highly 
instructive and important to American 
statesmen. It is estimated that India 
imported of gold, over and above any 
gold which she exported, an amount 
that, valued in rupees, is equivalent in 
United States money to $25,102,288 In 
addition to this large amount o gold 
much of which is probably lost to the 
world as coin, India imported in 1890 
silver to at least the amount of $123,- 
884,740 rupees,-or in United States 
money, counting silver at its value be- 
fore silver was demonetized in the 
United States in 1873, $61,942,370. 
Well may the astute directors. of the 
Bank of England and many of the great 
financiers of Great Britain be supposed 
to know that the moment that the gov- 
ernment of the United States opens its 
mints to the free coinage of silver, in 
the same manner that it did up to the 
year 1873, the value of silver will be, 
as measured by gold, fixed at a given 
ratio, inasmuch as the government of 
the United States, which is one of the 
only powers in the world which can 
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cope with the Bank of England in re- 
spect to governing the price of silver, 
will always stand ready to coin at a given 
valuation any silver sent to its mints. 
And they know that thus the game by 
which the yearly tribute—and indeed, 
the mighty debt of India and the debts 
of all silver-using countries—is vastly 
increased for the benefit of the great 
favored creditor class of England, will 
suddenly be stopped. Vast, indeed, is 
the monetary power that is arrayed 
against the restoration of silver to its 
rightful place as a coin metal in the 
United States. 

Let it here again be noticed that 
English banking houses are yearly called 
upon to send a vast amount of silver to 
India. This silver costs in gold, when 
silver is but one dollar an ounce, at 
least twenty-nine cents an ounce less 
than silver was worth at the United 
States mints before it was demonetized. 
The normal value of a silver dollar in 
gold, when an ounce of silver is valued 
at the ratio of 15.98 ounces to I ounce 
of goid,is 1.2929. 

In London, when Grover Cleveland, 
who was unfriendly to the use of silver, 
was President of the United States, the 
price of silver, as measured by gold, was 
run down to about g2 cents an ounce, 
making a silver dollar in the United 
States worth as measured by gold but 
about 7o cents. In short, the value of 
silver was reduced some 37 cents an 
ounce at a gold valuation,— indeed to a 
greater extent than that, inasmuch as 
the bullion in a silver dollar was in 1873 
worth more than the bullion in a gold 
dollar. It is believed that there is no 
record known in history —that there is 
no period in the thousands of years in 
which silver has been used by the hu- 
man race, as indicated by the many rec- 
ords covering this great period giving 
the relative value of gold and silver 
when silver, as valued by gold, was so 
cheap as it has been at times since the 
white metal was reduced in the year 
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1873 from being a coin metal in the 
United States to being practically but 
an article of merchandise. But even 
when the price of silver as measured by 
gold was thus run down, and England 
was enabled by Council bills, and in 
another way that may presently be men- 
tioned, to attempt to lessen the amount 
of silver which she had to send to India 
when settling trade accounts, India im- 
ported an immense amount of silver. 
Indeed, amazing as it may seem, for 
hundreds of years the people of India 
have so prized the white precious metal 
that a stream of silver has yearly flowed 
into their vast land, a stream that may 
be said to have been as constant as is 
the flow of the great current known as 
the Gulf Stream, which sweeps by a part 
of the coast of the United States. How- 
ever vast has been the amount of pre- 
cious metal that has gone into India to 
be used as ornaments and as coin, amaz- 
ingly small, comparatively speaking, has 
been the amount that has flowed out of 
that wondrous Oriental land. India may 
most appropriately, in the light of an 
undeviating experience, be called “the 
sink” of this silver stream. 

Except in perhaps a few commercial 
cities, silver, it would seem, has not fallen 
in value one cent on a thousand rupees 
in India since silver was demonetized in 
the United States in the year 1873. The 
rupee, it is said, will buy as much of rice, 
and perhaps fully as much wheat and 
and cotton even, — notwithstanding the 
increased demand for this kind of mer- 
chandise,— as it would when silver was 
received at the United States mints as 
well as gold. Although India has al- 
ready absorbed in part or entirely what. 
ever silver Germany sold after its war 
with France,—a war which ended by 
France paying to Germany an indem- 
nity of 5,000,000,000 francs, to say noth- 
ing of an indemnity in other forms,— 
this silver has not only been easily ab- 
sorbed by the people of India. but it has 
been to them a great blessing. It would 
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seem that the Hindus, in common with 
all nations, have found that a stream of 
coin to their land has had a most happy 
tendency to promote its well-being. 

Although the British government not 
only can lessen the flow of the stream 
of silver which goes into India by selling 
Indian Council bills, —and although in 
addition to these bills it issues a paper 
currency which can be sent to India in- 
stead of si.ver, —yet, as has already been 
pointed out, in the year 1890 India im- 
ported at least 123,884,740 rupees, or 
$61,942,370 in silver, over and above any 
silver which she exported. Indeed, she 
probably imported more than this 
amount, when her trade on her borders 
is counted. It may here again be also 
repeated that she imported, according 
to the statistics in the Statesman’s Year 
Book for 1891 — which are perhaps as 
approximately correct as it is possible 
to obtain them — $25,102,288 in gold, in 
addition to her imports of silver. How 
powerful are British financiers may be 
inferred from the fact that for the first 
nine months of the year 1891, the ex- 
ports from London to India alone were 
in silver bullion between fifteen and 
sixteen millions of ounces less than they 
were in 1890, when the United States 
government began buying four and a 
half millions of ounces per year. 

It is interesting to see some of the 
ways in which the farming interests of 
the United States are affected by the 
mints of the United States being closed 
to the free coinage of silver, and by the 
shrewd policy of a certain class of British 
financiers, who may be said in large part 
to control the Bank of England. 

The purchasing power of silver in 
India is, except perhaps in a few cities, 
as great as it was before silver in the 
year 1873 was demonetized in the United 
States. 

If the Anglo-Indian merchant can buy 
in New York or in London an ounce of 
silver at one hundred cents, —that is, 
at some twenty-nine cents and more 
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less than he could buy it during the 
eighty-one years that the mints of the 
United States were open to the free 
coinage of silver,—he can send it to 
India, and by paying a small mintage he 
can have his silver coined into the legal 
money of India, where the value of silver 
bears by British lawa ratio togold which 
gives silver a purchasing power, when 
coined into Indian rupees, equivalent to 
137 6-10 cents in United States money 
per ounce. Thus the Indian merchant 
can buy silver bullion in the United 
States at say one hundred cents an 
ounce,— when such is the price of silver 
in New York,—and have it coined in 
any amounts he desires in the mints of 
India, and then pay his debts with it in 
India at a valuation equivalent to 137 
6-10 cents per ounce. 

For example, the English merchant 
finds the price of wheat in the United 
States is, say, one dollar a_ bushel. 
Should he buy one hundred thousand 
bushels of wheat in the United States, 
he would have to pay one hundred 
thousand dollars for it. But he finds to 
his great profit that, by simply buying 
one hundred thousand ounces of silver 
bullion in London or in New York, and 
by sending the silver in the form of In- 
dia Council bills to India, — or by send- 
ing silver bullion and having it, at a 
small cost for mintage, turned into ru- 
pees, — supposing wheat to be worth in 
India a price which before the de- 
monetization of silver in the United 
States would have been equal in United 
States money to one dollar a bushel, he 
can buy for his one hundred thousand 
dollars 137,000 or so bushels of wheat. 
Thus he finds it to be immensely to his 
interest to depreciate at a gold valua- 
tion silver inthe United States. If the 
British financier can depreciate the 
value of silver at a gold valuation, he 
can say to the American farmer, “ Un- 
less you sell your wheat at a price which 
competes with the price of wheat in 
India, we will not buy your wheat.” 
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Let it here be further remembered 
that the price of wheat in London, toa 
large extent, influences the price of 
wheat throughout the United States. 
Although farm workmen in India re- 
ceive as wages but a small fraction of 
the amount which an American work- 
man receives, yet, before silver was de- 
monetized in the United States, Indian 
wheat was only exported in very small 
amounts to England. But when the 
English merchant found that the United 
States government had made an error 
in its financial system, by taking advan- 
tage of which he could affect the price 
of silver bullion as measured by a gold 
valuation, and thus have a bounty given 
him for buying wheat in India instead 
of the United States, a bounty of some 
thirty or more cents, he naturally ceased 
to buy wheat in the United States, un- 
less he could buy it at a price which was 
very low compared to what it would 
have been if the United States govern- 
ment were using its influence by freely 
coining silver to maintain its relative 
value to gold, as Great Britain through 
the Bank of England used its influence 
to depreciate the gold value of the white 
metal. In the year 1873 India exported 
only 755,485 bushels of wheat, which 
were valued at $816,063. But in the 
year 1887 India exported 41,558,239 
bushels of wheat, valued at $41,558,239 

One of the greatest wheat-producing 
countries in the world is Russia. In 
Russia silver is the unit of value. By 
the lowering of the gold valuation of 
silver a bounty is given to English mer- 
chants, not only to buy wheat in India 
in preference to buying it in the United 
States, but to buy it in Russia, and in 
any of the silver-using countries of the 
world. Let it here be remembered that 
between eight and nine hundred mil- 
lions of people in the world use silver 
alone as their unit of value. 

The farmers of the United States are 
surprisingly well educated, taken as a 
whole. Many of them take periodicals 
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and books, and send their children to 
school. They have formed what are 
called Farmers’ Alliances,—one of the 
objects of which is to bring about legis- 
lation by which silver in the United 
States, which was demonetized in the 
year 1873, shall be as freely coined in 
the United States as it was for the first 
eighty-one years of the history of the 
United States. 

As is the case with grain, so it is with 
cotton. The people of the Southern 
States have lost, it is believed, hundreds 
of millions of dollars by the demoneti 
zation of silver, inasmuch as the British 
merchant has been enabled by buying 
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silver at a reduced gold valuation in the 
United States to have it coined into 
Indian rupees, and with these to pur- 
chase at a greatly reduced price vast 
quantities of cotton in India, and thus 
to affect the price of cotton in the South- 
ern States. In short, the interests of a 
certain class of financiers are opposed 
to the remonetization of silver in the 
United States. 

The American farmer, as he under- 
stands the great principles of finance 
that beneficially affect his interest, nat- 
urally desires the United States govern- 
ment to use silver as well as gold as the 
unit of the United States dollar. 

John C. Henderson. 





IF SHE SHOULD DIE. 


Ir she should die —the thought of utter gloom 
And untold grief through all my years is this. 


I shudder, God! 


What loneliness to miss 


Her loving presence from our cozy room, 

And know within a damp and darkened tomb 
There lies.the heart I draw in rapturous bliss 
Against mine own; the tender cheek I kiss 

Whereon a crimson flower is now in bloom. 


Each bird would follow in her spirit’s flight, 
At break ‘of dawn the rose shed tears of woe, 
Its trembling lips held upward to the sky, 
A star in heaven shine with such a light, 
"T would be a marvel to the world below,— 
If she should die,—if my loved one should die. 


Herbert Bashford. 
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THE GUARANY. 


From THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


XIII. 
THE DISCLOSURE. 


IsABEL and Cecilia, returning from the 
bath in conversation with each other, 
approached the door, not without some 
fear of the tiger, a fear dispelled by the 
smile of the aged nobleman fondly ad- 
miring his daughter’s beauty. Her hair 
was still wet, and now and then a pearly 
drop escaped and coursed down her 
pretty neck; her skin was fresh, as if 
waves of milk had flowed over her 
shoulders ; her cheeks brilliant as, two 
thistle-buds opening at sunset. 

The two girls were talking with some 
vivacity, but on approaching the door, 
Cecilia, who was a little in advance, 
turned on tiptoe to her cousin, and 
with a shade of petulance placed her 
finger on her lips, demanding silence. 

“Do you know, Cecilia, that your 
mother is very angry with Pery!” said 
Dom Antonio, clasping in his hands his 
daughter’s pretty face, and kissing her 
on the forehead. 

“Why, father? 
thing?” 

“ One of his pranks, of which you al- 
ready know part.” 

“ And I will tell you the rest !”’ inter- 
posed Dona Lauriana, placing her hand 
on her daughter’s arm. And she pro- 
ceeded to set forth in the blackest col- 
ors and with the most dramatic empha- 
sis, not only the imminent risk that in 
her opinion the whole house had run, 
but the perils still threatening the peace 
and quiet of the family. She related 
that if by miracle her housekeeper had 
not an hour or so before gone out on the 
esplanade, and seen the Indian perform- 
ing diabolic ceremonies with the tiger, 
which naturally enough he was teaching 
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how to enter the house, they would at 
that moment all be dead. 

Cecilia grew pale, remembering how 
carelessly and joyously she had crossed 
the valley and taken her bath; Isabel 
remained calm, but her eyes flashed. 

“So,”” concluded Dona Lauriana per- 
emptorily, “it is not conceivable that we 
shall live any longer with such a plague 
in the house.” 

“What do you say, mother?” ex- 
claimed Cecilia alarmed. “Do you in- 
tend to send him away?” 

“Undoubtedly: that class of people, 
if indeed it deserves the title, is fit only 
to live in the woods”’ 

‘But he loves us so! has done so much 
forus! Hasn't he, father?” said the 
girl, turning to the nobleman. 

Dom Antonio answered his daughter 
by a smile that reassured her. 

“You will scold him, father; I will 
be angry,’ continued Cecilia, “and he 
will do better and will not act so any 
more. 

“ But about what happened just now?” 
interposed Isabel, addressing Cecilia. 

Dona Lauriana, seeing that her cause 
had lost ground since the arrival of the 
girls, in spite of her repugnance for Isa- 
bel perceived that she had in her an 
ally, and addressed a word to her, an 
occurrence that took place not oftener 
than once a week. “Come here, child ; 
what is it you say happened just now?” 

“ Another danger that threatened Ce- 
cilia.” 

“No, mother! it was more fear on 
Isabel’s part than anything else.” 

“Fear, yes; but from what I saw.” 

“Tell me about it ; and you, Cecilia, 
stay there and keep quiet.” 

Out of respect for her mother the 
girl did not venture to say another 
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word; but taking advantage of the 
movement that Dona Lauriana made in 
turning to listen to Isabel, she shook 
her head to her cousin, praying her not 
to say anything. Isabel pretended not 
to notice the gesture, and replied to 
her aunt: ‘“ Cecilia was bathing, and I 
had stayed on the river bank. Some 
time after that I saw Pery passing at a 
distance along the branch of a tree. 
He disappeared ; and suddenly an arrow 
discharged from that place struck a few 
feet from my cousin.” 

“‘ Hear that, Senhor Mariz!” exclaimed 
Dona Lauriana. “ Hear the miscreant’s 
villainy !” 

“At the same moment,” continued 
Isabel, “we heard two pistol shots, 
which frightened us still more, because 
they also were certainly aimed in our 
direction.” 

“Good heavens! It is worse than a 
joke! But who gave that ape pistols.” 

“T did, mother,” timidly answered 
Cecilia. 

“You would better have said your 
prayers ; you would better have with 
them — Heaven forgive me!” 

Dom Antonio had heard Isabel’s 
words, though standing at some dis- 
tance, and his countenance took on a 
grave expression. He made a sign to 
Cecilia, and stepped aside with her as 
if for a walk on the esplanade. 

“Ts what your cousin says true?” 


“Yes, father; but I am sure Pery did | 


not do it maliciously.” 

“ Nevertheless,” replied the noble- 
man, “ it may be repeated : on the other 
hand, your mother is alarmed; so it is 
better to send him away.” 

“He will grieve very much.” 

“ And you and I too, for we esteem 
him; but we will not be ungrateful. 
I will discharge our debt of gratitude ; 
leave that to my care.” 

“Yes, father!” exclaimed the girl, 
with a look moist with thankfulness and 
admiration ; “yes, you can appreciate 
everything noble!”’ 
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“You too, my Cecilia!” replied the 
nobleman, caressing her. , 

“T learned in your heart and in your 
slightest actions.” 

Dom Antonio embraced her. 

“Oh! I have something to ask of 
you.” 

“Tell me what it is; it is a long time 
since you have asked anything of me, 
and I have reason to complain of this.” 

“You will have this animal preserved, 
won't you?” 

“ Since you wish it.” 

“It will bea memento to us of Pery.” 

“To you, but to me you are the best 
memento. If it had not been for him, 
should I now be able to clasp you in my 
arms?” 

“Do you know that I have a good 
mind to cry, just at the thought of his 
going away ?”’ 

“Tt is natural, my daughter ; tears are 
a balm that God gives to the weakness 
of woman, and denies to the strength of 
man.” 

The nobleman left his daughter, and 
approached the door where his wife, 
Isabel, and Ayres Gomes were still 
standing. 

“What have you decided, Dom An- 
tonio?” asked the lady. 

“T have decided to doas you wish, for 
your quiet and my peace. Today, or at 
furthest tomorrow, Pery will leave this 
house ; but, while he is here, 7 do not 
wish,” said he, emphasizing that mon- 
osyllable slightly, “a single unpleasant 
word spoken to him. Pery leaves this 
house because I ask him to, and not be- 
cause he is ordered to do so by any one. 
Do you understand, my wife?” 

Dona Lauriana, who knew how much 
energy and resolution there was in the 
inperceptible intonation given by the 
nobleman to that simple phrase, inclined 
her . head. 

“I charge myself with the duty of 
speaking to Pery! You will tell him, 
Ayres Gomes, to come to me.” 

The esquire bowed; the nobleman, 
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who was retiring, turned : “ O, I forgot. 
You will have this pretty animal stuffed. 
I wish to preserve it ; it will be a curi- 
osity for my armory —” 

Dona Lauriana made a sign of aver- 
sion. 

“And will enable my wife to get ac- 
customed toits sight, and have less fear 
of ounces, ” 

Dom Antonio withdrew. 

The lady could then dress her hair 
and make her Sunday toilet ; she had 
gained an important victory. Pery was 
finally to be expelled from the house, 
into which in her opinion he ought 
never to have entered. 

Meantime, Cecilia, upon parting from 
her father, had turned the corner of the 
house to go into the garden, and had 
encountered Alvaro walking up and 
down, restless and melancholy. 

“ Dona Cecilia!” said the young man. 

“QO, leave me, Senhor Alvaro!”’ re- 
plied Cecilia without stopping. 

“In what have I offended you, that 
you treat me so?”’ 

“Pardon me, I am sad ; you have n’t 
offended me at all.” 

“When one has committed a fault.” 

“A fault?” asked the girl with sur- 
prise. 

“Yes!’’ answered the young man 
with downcast look. 

‘“‘ And what fault have you committed, 
Senhor Alvaro ?”’ 

‘‘T have disobeyed you. ’ 

“Ah! it isa grave one!” said she, 
half smiling. 

“Do not jest, Dona Cecilia! If you 
only knew what uneasiness it has 
caused me! I have repented a thousand 
times of what I have done, and yet it 
seems to me I[ could do it again. ” 

“But, Senhor Alvaro, you forget that 
you are talking about a matter that I am 
ignorant of ; I merely know that it con- 
cerns a disobedience. ” 

“You remember that yesterday you 
ordered me to keep an object that—”’ 
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“ Yes,” interrupted the girl, blushing ; 
“an object that —” 

“That belonged to you, and which I, 
against your will, restored.” 

“How! what do you say?” 

“ Pardon me! I was overbold ! but—” 

“‘ But once for all, I do not understand 
a word of all this,” exclaimed the maid- 
en, with some impatience. 

Alvaro, at last overcoming his bash- 
fulness, related rapidly what he had 
done the evening before. 

Cecilia upon hearing it became seri- 
ous. “Senhor Alvaro,” said she, in a 
tone of reproach, “you did wrong to do 
such a thing, very wrong. Let no one 
know it, at all events.” 

“ T swear it on my honor!” 

“Tt is not enough ; you yourself must 
undo what you have done. I will not 
open that window while there is there 
an object that did not come from my 
father, and which I cannot touch.” 

“Dona Cecilia! —”’ stammered the 
young man, pale and downcast. " 

She raised her eyes, and saw on Al- 
varo’s countenance so much bitterness 
and despair that she was touched. 

“Do not blame me,” said she in a gen- 
tle tone, “the fault is yours.” 

“T feel it, and do not complain.” 

“ You saw that not being able to ac- 
cept it I asked you to keep it as a me- 
mento.” 

“ And I will keep it still ; it will teach 
me to expiate my fault, and will always 
recall it to me.” 

“Tt will now be a sad recollection.” 

“ And can I have joyous ones?” 

“Who knows!” said Cecilia, disentan- 
gling a jasmine from her fair hair ; “‘it is 
so pleasant to hope!” 

Turning to conceal her blushes, she 
saw Isabel near by, devouring this scene 
with an ardent look. She uttered a cry 
of dismay and went quickly into the gar- 
den. Alvaro caught in the air the little 
flower, which had escaped from her fin- 
gers, and kissed it, thinking no one was 
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there. When he saw Isabel, he was so 
much agitated that he let the jasmine 
fall without perceiving it. She caught 
it, and presenting it to him said in an in- 
imitable tone of voice, “ Also a restitu- 
tion!” 

Alvaro turned pale. The maiden trem- 
bling with excitement passed before him 
and entered her cousin’s room. 

Cecilia, upon seeing Isabel approach, 
blushed, and did not venture to raise her 
eyes, remembering what the latter had 
seen and heard; for the first time the 
innocent girl knew that there was some- 
thing in her pure affection that should 
be concealed from the eyes of others. 

Isabel, upon entering her cousin’s 
room, to which she had been drawn by 
an irresistible impulse, had repented 
immediately. Her agitation was so great 
that she feared to betray herself; she 
leaned against the bedstead in front of 
Cecilia, silent, and with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground. 

A long interval was thus passed ; then 
the two girls almost at the same time 
raised their heads and looked toward 
the window. Their eyes met and both 
blushed still more. Cecilia rebelled ; the 
gay and sportive girl kept in a corner of 
her heart under her mirth and laughter 
the germ of that firmness of character 
that distinguished her father, and felt 
indignant at being obliged to blush with 
shame in the presence of another, as if 
she had done something wrong. She 
regained her courage, and formed a res- 
olution whose energy was portrayed in 
an imperceptible movement of her eye- 
brows. 

“Tsabel, open that window.” 

Isabel started as if an electric spark 
had struck her, hesitated, but finally 
crossed the room. Two eager, ardent 
looks fell upon the window at the mo- 
ment it was opened. 

There was nothing there. 

Isabel’s emotion was so great that she 
involuntarily turned to her cousin, ut- 
tering an exclamation of pleasure ; her 
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countenance was lighted up with one of 
those divine reflections that appear to 
descend from heaven upon the head of 
a woman who loves. 

Cecilia looked at her cousin without 
understanding her; but little by little 
wonder and astonishment were depicted 
on her countenance. , 

“Tsabel!” 

The girl fell on her knees at Cecilia’s 


feet. 
She had betrayed herself. 


XIV. 
THE INDIAN WoMAN. 


SCARCELY did Pery feel his strength 
returning when he continued his pursuit 
through the forest. Fora long time he 
followed the woman’s track through the 
thicket with a rapidity and certainty 
incredible to one not acquainted with 
the ease with which savages discover 
slightest traces left by the footsteps of 
any animal. A broken twig, a blade of 
grass trodden down, the dry leaves scat- 
tered and broken, a branch still vibrat- 
ing, the dew-drops dissolved,—these are 
to their practiced eyes the same as a line 
traced in the forest, which they follow 
without hesitation. 

There was a reason why Pery was so re- 
lentless in his pursuit of that inoffensive 
Indian woman, and made such extraor- 
dinary efforts to capture her. To un- 
derstand that reason, it is necessary to 
become acquainted with certain events 
that had recently occurred in the neigh- 
borhood of the Paquequer. 

At the end of the moon of waters a 
tribe of Aymorés' had descended from 
‘the heights of the Organ Mountains to 
gather the fruits and prepare the wines, 

1A very savage race of Indians, much dreaded by other 


tribes and by the whites. After battle they ate the bodies 
of the slain amid ceremonious festivities. A remnant 
exists in the Botocudos, now dwelling in parts of the 
provinces of Bahia, Espirito Santo, and Minas Geraes. 
Some of thé Botocudos are domesticated, others still 
savage. These disfigure themselves by wearing disks of 
wood in slits in the ears and under lip. 
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drinks, and different articles of food that 
they were accustomed to provide. A 
family of that tribe on a hunting excur- 
sion had appeared some days before on 
the banks of the Parahyba; it was com- 
posed of a savage, his wife, a son and 
a daughter. The daughter was a hand- 
some maiden, for whose possession all 
the warriors of the tribe were contend- 
ing ; her father, the chief, felt a pride in 
having a daughter as beautiful as the 
prettiest arrow of his bow or the most 
graceful feather in his plume. 

It is now Sunday: on Friday, at ten 
o'clock in the morning, Pery had been 
passing through the woods, imitating 
joyously the song of the sahzxe, whose 
hissing notes he translated by the sweet 
name of Cecy. He was going in search 
of that animal that has played so im- 
portant a part in this story, especially 
after its death. As no small jaguar would 
satisfy him he had determined to seek, 
in its peculiar domains, one of the kings 
of the mighty forests that border the 
Parahyba. 

He was approaching a small brook, 
when a little shaggy dog ran out of the 
woods, immediately followed by an In- 
dian girl, who took a step or two and 
fell, struck by a bullet. Pery turned to 
see whence the shot came, and recog- 
nized Dom Diogo de Mariz approaching 
slowly, accompanied by two adventur- 
ers. The young man was shooting at a 
bird, and the girl, passing at that mo- 
ment, had received the charge of the 
musket and fallen dead. 

The little dog sprang to his mistress 
howling, and began to lick her cold 
hands, and rub his head over her bloody 
body, as if seeking to reanimate her. 
Dom Diogo, leaning on his arquebuse, 
cast a look of pity upon that young vic- 
tim of a hunter’s carelessness. As for 
his companions, they laughed at the oc- 
currence, and amused themselves by 
making remarks on the kind of game 
the cavalier had selected. 

Suddenly the little dog raised its 
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head, snuffed the air, and darted off like 
an arrow. 

Pery, who had been a silent witness 
of this scene, advised Dom Diogo to 
return home as a matter of prudence, 
and continued his journey. Thesight he 
had just witnessed had saddened him ; 
he remembered his tribe, his brethren, 
whom he had abandoned so long ago, 
and who, perhaps at that moment, were 
also victims of the conquerors of their 
country, where formerly they had lived 
free and happy. 

When he had gone about half a 
league, he saw at a distance a fire in the 
woods, around which were seated three 
Indians, two men and a woman. The 
elder man, of gigantic stature, was fix- 
ing to the tips of wild reeds the long, 
sharp teeth of the capibara, and whet- 
ting on a stone this terrible weapon. 
The younger was filling with small red 
and black seeds a nutshell, ornamented 
with feathers, and fastened to a handle 
a foot and a half long. The woman, who 
was still young, was carding a bunch of 
cotton, which fell in pure white tufts on 
a large leaf in her lap. Near the fire 
there was a small glazed vessel contain- 
ing coals, upon which, from time to 
time, she threw some large dry leaves, 
which emitted dense clouds of smoke. 
Then the two Indians, by means of a 
reed, would inhale whiffs of this smoke 
until the tears started from their eyes, 
when they would continue their work. 

While Pery was observing this scene 
from a distance, the dog sprang into 
the midst of the group. Scarcely had 
the animal recovered his breath, when 
he began to pull with his teeth at the 
feather mantle of the younger Indian, 
who with a push threw him several feet 
from him. He then went to the woman, 
repeated the same movement, and as he 
was ill received here also, leaped upon 
the cotton and began to bite it. She 
took him by the collar, made of berries, 
patted him on the back and smoothed 
his hair ; it was stained with blood. 
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She examined him anxiously, and 
seeing no wound, cast her eyes around 
her and uttered a hoarse and guttural 
cry. The two Indians raised their heads, 
asking with their eyes the cause of that 
exclamation. As her only reply, the 
woman pointed to the blood on the ani- 
mal, and spoke with a voice full of grief 
a word ina tongue that Pery did not 
understand. 

The younger Indian sprang swiftly 
through the forest after the dog, which 
acted as guide; the elder one and the 
woman followed closely. 

Pery understood perfectly all that was 
taking place, and pursued his way, 
thinking that the colonists must now be 
beyond the reach of the savages. 

This is what he had seen; the rest, 
the occurrence at the bath had clear- 
ly reveated to him. The savages had 
found the body of their daughter and 
noticed the bullet-mark; for a long 
time they had sought in vain the hunt- 
ers’ tracks, until on the following day 
the cavalcade as it passed served to 
guide them. All night they had kept 
watch around the dwelling, and on that 
morning, seeing the two girls come out, 
had resolved to avenge themselves by 
the application of that law of retalia- 
iation which was the only principle of 
right and justice that they recognized. 
Their daughter had been slain; it was 
just that they should kill the daughter 
of their enemy ; life for life, tear for 
tear, grief for grief. The result, we 
already know; the two savages were 
sleeping forever on the banks of the 
Paquequer, with no kind hand to give 
them burial. 

It is now easy to see the reason why 
Pery pursued the woman, the last of the 
unfortunate family. He knew that she 
would go directly to her brethren, and 
that at the first word she uttered the 
whole tribe would rise as one man, to 
avenge the death of their chief, and the 
loss of the comeliest daughter of the 
Aymorés. He knew the ferocity of that 
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people, without country and without 
religion, who lived on human flesh, and 
dwelt like beasts on the ground and in 
dens and caves; he trembled at the 
thought of their attacking Dom Anto- 
nio’s house. It was necessary, there- 
fore, to exterminate the family and leave 
no trace of its existence. 

Pery had spent nearly an hour in tra- 
versing the forest uselessly ; the woman 
had gained a great advantage while he 
was struggling against the faintness 
produced by the wound. Finally he 
concluded that the wisest course was to 
warn Dom Antonio at once, that he 
might take all the precautions demanded 
by the imminence of the peril. 

He had reached a field covered with 
groves of holm-oaks, scattered here and 
there upon the sharp and sunburnt 
grass. He had taken but a few steps 
across the field, when he stopped with 
a sign of surprise. Before him was 
panting a little dog, which he recog- 
nized by the collar of scarlet berries 
around its neck. It was the same that 
he had seen in the forest two days 
before. It had naturally followed the 
woman when she took to flight, and as 
it was hidden by the bushes he had not 
seen it. It had been strangled with so 
much violence as to break its neck; 
nevertheless it was still writhing. 

At the first glance Pery had seen all 
this, and had judged what had occurred. 
That death, thought he, could have 
been caused only by a human being ; 
any other animal would have used its 
teeth or claws, and would have left 
marks of a wound. The dog belonged 
to the Indian woman ; it was she then 
that had strangled it, and but a few 
moments before, for its neck being 
broken, death would follow almost im- 
mediately. 

But from what motive had she done 
that barbarous deed? Because, replied 
the Indian, she knew that she was pur- 
sued, and the dog, which could not keep 
up with her, might betray her. 
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Scarcely had Pery reached this con- 
clusion when he lay down on the ground 
and listened for some time; twice he 
raised his head, thinking he was mis- 
taken, and placed his ear again to the 
earth. 

When he rose, his countenance be- 
tokened great surprise ; he had heard 
something that he still seemed to doubt, 
as if his senses had deceived him. 

He went toward the east listening on 
the ground at every moment, and thus 
came within a few feet of a large clump 
of thistles growing in a depression of 
the earth. Then, getting to leeward, 
he approached very cautiously, and 
heard a confused murmuring of voices 
and the sound of an implement digging. 

He applied his ear and tried to see 
what was taking place beyond, but it 
was impossible; no opening admitted 
sound or sight. Only one who has 


traveled in the interior of Brazil, and 
seen those gigantic thistles whose broad 


leaves filled with thorns closely inter- 
lace, forming a high wall several feet 
thick, can have an idea of the impene- 
trable barrier that enclosed on all sides 
the persons whose voices Pery -heard, 
but whose words he could not distin- 
guish. 

Nevertheless, those men must have 
got in there somewhere, and it could 
only be by the branch of a dead tree 
that extended over the thistles, around 
which twined a climbing plant, knotty 
and strong. 

Pery was studying the situation, and 
endeavoring to discover means of learn- 
ing what was taking place behind those 
trees, when a voice that he thought he 
recognized exclaimed : — 

“ Per Dio! Here itis!” 

He started at hearing that voice, and 
resolved at whatever cost to know what 
those men were doing ; he had a pre- 
sentiment that there was a danger there 
to dispel and an enemy to combat. An 
enemy perhaps more terrible than the 
Aymorés, because if these were wild 
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beasts, the other might be a serpent 
concealed among the flowers. 

So he forgot everything else, and his 
thought was concentrated on a single 
object, —to hear what those men were 
saying. 

But how? 

He was striving to answer; he had 
gone around the thicket, applying his 
ear, and thought that in one place the 
noise of voices and of the iron, which 
was still digging, reached him more 
distinctly. 

He cast down his eyes, which imme- 
diately gleamed with pleasure. The 
cause was a simple mound of cracked 
clay, rising like a sugar loaf a foot and 
a half above the ground, and covered 
with plantain leaves. It was the en- 
trance to an ant-hill, to one of those 
subterranean dwellings constructed by 
the little architects, who, by dint of pa- 
tience and labor, undermine a whole 
field and form great vaults under the 
earth. 

The one that Pery had discovered had 
been abandoned by its inhabitants, in 
consequence of a heavy rain that had 
penetrated into its interior. 

The Indian drew his knife, and cutting 
off the dome of that miniature tower, 
laid bare an aperture that extended into 
the earth and certainly passed under the 
place where the persons talking were as- 
sembled. This aperture became for him 
a sort of acoustic tube, which brought 
the words clearly and distinctly to him. 

He sat down and listened. 


XV. 
THE THREE. 


LoREDANO, who had left the house so 
quickly that same morning, as soon as 
he got into the woods, waited. 

A quarter of an hour afterward Bento 
Simoes and Ruy Soeiro met him. 

The three went on together without 
uttering a word, the Italian walking in 
advance and the two adventurers follow- 
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ing, exchanging occasionally a signifi- 
cant look. 

Finally Ruy Soeiro broke the silence. 

“ It was certainly not to take an airing 
in the woods at the break of day that 
you brought us here, Sir Loredano?” 

“No,” replied the Italian laconically. 

“Well then, out with it at once, and 
let us not lose time.” 

“Wait!” 

“Wait, I say to you,” interposed Ben- 
to Simoes ; “ you are going with a rush ; 
where do you intend to take us on this 
route?” 

“You shall see.” 

“Since there is no way of getting a 
word out of you, go on, and God be with 
you, Sir Loredano.” 

“Yes,” chimed in Ruy Soeiro, “ go on, 
for we shall return the way we came.” 

“When you are in the mood to speak, 
please inform us.” 

And the two adventurers stopped, as 
if to retrace their steps. 

The Italian turned with a shrug of 
contempt. “Fools that you are,” said 
he. “If you think best, rebel now that 
you are in my power, and have no other 
recourse but to follow my fortunes! 
Return! I[ too will return, but to inform 
against all of us.” 

The two adventurers turned pale. 

‘Do not remind me, Loredano,” said 
Ruy Soeiro, with a quick glance at his 
dagger, “that there is a way to close for- 
ever blabbing mouths.” 

“ That means,” replied the Italian con- 
temptuously, “that you would kill me in 
case I purposed to inform against you?” 

“On my faith, yes!” answered Ruy 
Soeiro in a tone that showed resolution. 

“And I for my part would do the 
same! Our lives are dearer to us than 
your whims, Sir Italian.” 

* And what would you gain by killing 
me?” asked Loredano smiling. 

“ That is good ! What should we gain ! 
Do you consider it a small thing to in- 
sure one’s existence and tranquillity of 
mind.” 
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“Fools!” said the Italian, with a look 
at once of contempt and pity. “Do you 
not see that when a man carries a secret 
like mine, unless that man be a block- 
head of your description, he must have 
taken precautions against these little 
accidents!” 

“ T am aware that you are armed, and 
it is better so,” replied Ruy Soeiro: “ it 
will be death rather than murder.” 

“Say rather execution, Ruy Soeiro!” 
added Bento Simoes. 

The Italian continued : — 

“These are not the arms that will 
serve me against you; I have others 
more powerful. Know only that alive 
or dead my voice will come from afar, 
even from the grave, to inform against 
you and avenge me.” 

“ Are you disposed to jest, Sir Italian? 
It is not a fit occasion.” 

“ When the time comes you will see 
whether I am jesting. I have placed 
my will in the hands of Dom Antonio 
de Mariz, who is to open it when he 
knows or thinks I am dead. In that 
will I set forth the relations that exist 
between us, and the purpose for which 
we are-working.” 

The two adventurers turned pale as 
ghosts. 

“You understand now,” said Loredano, 
smiling, “that if you assassinate me, if 
any accident deprives me of life, if even 
I take it into my head to run away and 
give rise to the belief that I am dead, 
you are irretrievably lost.” 

Bento Simoes stood paralyzed, as if 
struck with catalepsy. Ruy Soeiro, in 
spite of the violent shock he experi- 
enced, succeeded with an effort in re- 
covering his speech. 

“It is impossible!” cried he. ‘ What 
you sayis false. No man would do 
such a-thing.” 

“Put it to the proof,” replied the 
Italian, calm and unmoved. 

“ He has done it I am sure” 
—stammered Bento Simoes in a low 
voice. 
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“No,” retorted Ruy Soeiro; “Satan 
would not do it. Come, Loredano, con- 
fess that you have deceived us, that you 
wanted to frighten us.” 

“T have told the truth.” 

“ You lie!” cried the adventurer, with 
desperation. 

The Italian smiled. Drawing his 
sword, he placed his hand upon the 
cross formed by the hilt, and said slowly, 
uttering the words one by one: “ By 
this cross, and by Christ who suffered 
on it, by my honor in this world and my 
soul in the next, I swear it.” 

Bento Simoes fell upon his knees, 
crushed by this oath, which lost none 
of its solemnity amid the gloom and 
silence of the forest. Ruy Soeiro, pale, 
his eyes starting from their sockets, his 
lips quivering, his hair on end, his fin- 
gers extended and rigid, looked the im- 
age of despair. He stretched out his 


arms to Loredano, and exclaimed with 
a tremulous and choked voice, — 
“Then, Loredano, you have confided 


to Dom Antonio de Mariz a paper con- 
taining the infernal ‘plot we have con- 
cocted against his family?” 

*T have.” 

“And in that paper you wrote that 
you intend to assassinate him and his 
wife, and set fire to his house, if neces- 
sary to the realizationof yourpurposes?” 

“ Everything.” 

“ You had the audacity to confess that 
you intend to carry off his daughter, 
and make of her, a noble maiden, the 
concubine of an adventurer and repro- 
bate like yourself?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And you also said,” continued Ruy 
in the extremity of his despair, “that 
his other daughter is to belong to us, 
who are to decide by lot which shall 
have her?” 

“I forgot nothing, and least of all that 
important point,” replied the Italian 
with a smile; “everything is written on 
a parchment in the hands of Dom An- 
tonio de Mariz. To learn its contents 
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the nobleman has only to break the 
seals of black wax with which' Master 
Garcia Ferreira, notary of Rio de Janeiro, 
closed it on the next to my last journey 
thither.” Loredano pronounced these 
words with the utmost coolness, his eyes 
fixed on the two adventurers, pale and 
humbled before him. 

Some time was,passed in silence. 

“ You now see,’ said the Italian, “ that 
you are in my power; let this serve you 
as an example. When once the foot is 
over the chasm, it is necessary to ad- 
vance across, or roll off and fall to the 
bottom. Let us go on,then. Only of 
one thing I warn you; from today on- 
ward — obedience, blind and passive.” 

The two adventurers said not a word ; 
but their attitude was a better answer 
than a thousand protestations. 

“ Lay aside now your mournful and 
terrified looks. I am alive, and Dom 
Antonio is a true nobleman, incapable 
of opening a will. -Take heart, trust in 
me, and we shall soon reach the goal.” 

Bento Simoes’s face brightened. 

“Speak clearly once, at least,” re- 
plied Ruy Soeiro. 

“ Not here ; follow me, and I will take 
you to a place where we will converse 
freely.” 

“Wait,” joined in Bento Simoes. “ Be- 
fore anything else, reparation is due to 
you. A little while ago we threatened 
you ; here are our weapons.” 

“ Yes, after what has passed it is just 
that you should distrust us ; take them.” 

They both took off their daggers and 
swords. 

“Keep your weapons,” said Loreda- 
no, in a mocking tone. “ They will aid 
you to defend me. I know how dear 
and precious my life is to you.” 

Both adventurers turned pale, and fol- 
lowed the Italian. 

After a half hour’s walk they reached 
the clump of thistles already described. 
At a sign from Loredano, his compan- 
ions climbed the tree and descended by 
the vine into the center of that thorn- 
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enclosed space, which was at most but 
twenty feet long by ten or twelve wide. 

On one side, in a depression of the 
ground, was a kind of vault, or cave, the 
remains of one of those great anthills, 
now half destroyed by the rain. There, 
in the shade of a small shrub that had 
sprung up among the thistles, the three 
adventurers seated themselves. 

“Oh!” said the Italian at once. “It’s 
some time since I have been in these 
parts, but I think there must still be 
something here that will tickle your pal- 
ates.” 

He leaned back, and thrusting his arm 
into the cavity, drew out a flagon that 
was lying there, which he placed in the 
midst of the group. 

“It is Caparica’, and of the best. Not 
much of it comes this way.” 

“ The devil! You havea cellar here!” 
exclaimed Bento Simoes, whom the 
sight of the flagon had restored to good 
humor. 

“To tell the truth,” said Ruy, “I 
should have expected anything sooner 
than to sce a flagon of wine come out of 
that hole.” 

“ But here it is, you see. As I am ac- 
customed to come to this place, where 
I am sometimes much exposed to the 
sun, it was necessary to have a compan- 
ion with which to amuse myself.” 

“And you could not find a better!” 
said Bento Simoes, taking a good drink 
and smacking his lips. “I have long 
been wanting something of this sort.” 

Each of the three took his turn at the 
wine, and the flagon was replaced. 

“Well,” said the Italian, “ now let us 
proceed to business. I promised, when 
I invited you to follow me, to make you 
rich, very rich.” 

The adventurers nodded. 

“The promise I made is about to be 
fulfilled ; the wealth is here,. near us; 
we can touch it.” 

“Where?” asked the adventurers, 
looking eagerly around. 


1A village of Portugal, near Lisbon. 
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“Not so quick! I was speaking fig- 
uratively. I mean that the riches are 
before us, but to obtain them it is ne- 
cessary —”’ 

“What is necessary ? 

“ At the proper time. 
tell you a story.” 

“ A story!” said Ruy Soeiro. 

“Some nursery tale?’’ asked Bento 
Simoes. 

“ No, a story true as a bull of our 
Holy Father. Have you ever heard of 
a certain Roberio Dias?” 

“Roberio Dias?— Ah! 
Salvador?” asked Ruy Soeiro. 

“ The very same.” 

“T saw him, some eight years ago, in 
Sao Sebastido, whence he went to 
Spain.” 

“And do you know, friend Bento 
Simoes, what business called that worthy 
descendant of Caramuru’ to Spain?” 
asked the Italian. 

“T have heard a report that it con- 
cerned a fabulous treasure, which he 
intended to offer to Philip II., who in 
return was to make him a marquis and 
grandee.” 

“ And what followed? Has not that 
come to your knowledge ?”’ 

“No; I have never heard anything 
further about that Roberio Dias.” 

“Then listen. Upon his arrival at 
Madrid, he hastened to make his offer, 
and was received in the palm of the 
hand by Philip II., who, as you know, 
had very long nails.” 

“ And threw dust in his eyes like the 
fox that he was?” suggested Ruy 
Soeiro. 

“You are mistaken; this time the 


Speak !” 
I wish now to 


Yes! of 


1]n Guarany, Max of Fire, a name given by the na- 
tives to Diogo Alvares, who in 1510 was shipwrecked 
near Bahia, and by means of his fire-arms gained much 
influence over the Indians. He married the daughter 
of a chief, and was of much assistance in the subsequent 
settlement of that region. To him the aristocratic fam- 
ilies of Bahia are fond of tracing their lineage. Fact 
and fiction are greatly mingled in the accounts of this 
man. José de Santa Rita Durao, a Brazilian poet, 
wrote an epic on the discovery of Brazil, entitled Car- 
amuru. (Lisbon, 1781.) 
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fox became a monkey ; he wanted to 
see the cocoanut before paying for it.” 

“And what then?” 

“Then,” said the Italian, smiling 
wickedly, “the cocoanut was empty.” 

“ How empty?” 

“ Yes, friend Ruy, there was left to 
him merely the shell; fortunately for 
us, who shall enjoy the meat.” 

“ You are full of enigmas, Loredano!” 

“Put a man to the rack and he 
could n’t understand you.” 

“Ts it my fault that you are not 
acquainted with the history of your 
country ?” 

“ All are not as learned as you, Dom 
Italian.” 

“ Well, let us end the matter at once ; 
what Roberio Dias intended to offer at 
Madrid to Philip II. is here, my friends.” 

And Loredano at the word placed 
his hand on a stone at his side. 

The two adventurers looked at each 
other without comprehending the move- 
ment, and began to doubt their com- 
panion’s sanity. He, without regarding 
what they thought, drew his sword, and 
after removing the stone, began to dig. 
While he was engaged in this labor, the 
others, watching him, passed the flagon 
of wine back and forth, and made con- 
jectures and guesses. 

The Italian had been digging for 
some time, when the steel struck some 
hard object that caused it to ring.” 

“ Per Dio!” he cried, “here it is!” 

Some moments after he drew out of 
the hole one of those glazed earthern 
vessels that the Indians call camuci ; this 
was small and closed on all sides. Lore- 
dano, taking it in both hands, shook it, 
and felt the almost imperceptible move- 
ment of some object within. 

“Here,” said he slowly, “you have 
the treasure of Roberio Dias ; it is ours. 
A little prudence, and we shall be richer 
than the Sultan of Bagdad, and more 
powerful than the Doge of Venice.” 

He struck the vessel against the 
stone and broke it in pieces. 
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The adventurers, with eyes on fire 
with greed, expecting to see waves of 
gold, diamonds, and emeralds, flow forth, 
were stupefied. The vessel contained 
merely a small roll of parchment covered 
with red leather, and tied crosswise 
with a dark-colored string. 

Loredano cut the knot with the point 
of his dagger, and opening the parch- 
ment rapidly, showed the adventurers 
an inscription in large red letters. 

Ruy Soeiro uttered a cry ; Bento Sim- 
oes began to tremble with pleasure and 
astonishment. 

After a moment the Italian extended 
his hand to the paper, which lay in the 
midst of the group, and his eyes assumed 
a stern expression. 

“Now,” said he, his voice vibrating, 
“ now that you have the riches and the 
power within your grasp, swear that 
your arms will not tremble when the 
occasion comes ; that you will obey my 
gesture, my word, as the decree of fate.” 

“We swear it!” 

“T am tired of waiting, and am deter- . 
mined to take advantage of the first 
opportunity. Tome as chief,” said the 
Italian with a diabolic smile, ‘should 
belong Dom Antonio de Mariz; I sur- 
render him to you, Ruy Soeiro. Bento 
Simoes shall have the esquire; I claim 
as mine Alvaro de Sa, the noble cava- 
lier.” 

“T will lead Ayres Gomes a pretty 
dance !” said Bento Simoes with a mar- 
tia air. 

“ The rest, if they trouble us, shall go 
afterward ; if they join us, they will be 
welcome. Only I warn you that he who 
shall cross the threshold of Cecilia’s door 
is a dead man; she is my share of the 
booty, the lion’s share!” 

At that instant a noise was heard as 
if the leaves had been agitated. The 
adventurers paid no attention to it, and 
naturally attributed it to the wind. 

“ A few days more, my friends,” con- 
tinued Loredano, “and we shall be rich, 
noble, powerful as kings. You, Bento 
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Simoes, shall be Marquis of Paquequer ; 
you, Ruy Soeiro, Duke of Minas; I— 
What shall I be?” said Loredano, with 
a smile that lighted up his intelligent 
countenance. “I shall be—” 


A word issued from the bosom of the 
earth, low and hollow, as if a sepulchral 
voice had pronounced it. 

“ TRAITORS!” 

The three adventurers sprang to their 
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feet together, pale and rigid, like corpses 
rising from the grave. 

The two crossed themselves. The 
Italian raised himself by the branch of 
the tree, and looked hurriedly around. 

All was still. The sun in the zenith 
was diffusing an ocean of light; nota 
leaf was stirring, not an insect sporting 
on the grass. Day in its splendor held 
sway over nature. 

James W. Hawes. 


FIRST PART. }} 





ETC. 


THE long period of uncertainty and change in the 
presidency of the University of California,— a period 
that has really lasted ever since President Gilman’s 
resignation nearly eighteen years ago, — is probably 
brought to an end by the election of Professor Kel- 
logg. As readers of the OVERLAND know, this is 
the choice that we have thought the best one from 
the first. Only a new university should have to go 
outside its own faculty for a president. Harvard 
does not look to Yale to supply it a head, nor Yale 
to Cornell. Seth Low, when chosen president of 
Columbia, or Professor Tucker, just now called from 
Andover to the presidency of Dartmouth, though 
not members of the respective faculties, were alumni 
of the institutions and had been actively connected 
with the management. There were one or two other 
men in the faculty of the University of California 
either of whom might have made an excellent presi- 
dent ; men superior to Professor Kellogg in certain 
qualities that go toward the making of a good execu- 
tive, as he is superior to them in other of such qual- 
ities ; and.the best friends of the ‘University were 
not at one as to which was, all in all, the fittest 
choice. Certainly the perfect president, best in every 
respect, has never yet been found by any university. 
But the selection of Professor Kellogg, even in the 
eyes of those who would have -preferred another 
choice, is a good one ; and so far as such a thing can 
be earned, it has been earned. 


DuRING the months in which the selection of the 
regents balanced between Professor Kellogg and Pro- 
fessor Moses, the newspapers had a great deal to say 
of both, and indiscreet advocates of one or the other 
discussed their qualities and dues in a spirit that 


misrepresented the men themselves. We cannot 
leave the subject without saying that from first to 
last, so far as we have been able to hear in hearing 
much about it, neither sought the position in any 
way, nor showed, in a trying situation, any least de- 
flection from the personal dignity, modesty, courtesy, 
and honorable behavior, that was to have been ex- 
pected of them by those that knew them. Nor was 
either ignorant that whatever gratification the hon- 
orable station might bring it brought also too grave 
a responsibility to be aspired to as any mere person- 
al success. 


Ir may be all right about Hawaii, but the whole 
look of the thing is questionable ; most of all the 
frantic haste with which such an important action is 
being rushed through, before a word can be heard 
from the other side of the question. It seems in- 
credible that our President should draft a treaty on 
the sole assurance of the envoys of a revolutionary 
government, without waiting for the envoys of the 
Queen, already half-way across the continent, to 
reach Washington, and should urge the Senate to 
pass on it before these messengers can reach them. 
If it is true, as has been repeatedly stated without 
contradiction, that the revolutionary envoys refused 
to allow the others passage on the same steamer, 
and then pushed to get the whole transaction 
through before they could be followed up by the 
passengers of a second steamer, it is hard to avoid 
the conviction that there must be much to conceal. 
If the haste and suppression of discussion are for the 
sake of getting the transaction concluded before 
the last hours of the administration are over, as a 
matter of party politics, they are only less discredit- 
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able than if the purpose is to suppress knowledge of ism as Alexander’s vanity of conquest. 


facts until it is too late. 


PERHAPS it is best that we should annex Hawaii. 
But no strong reason for doing so has yet been al- 
leged. Here is a kingdom with a large native pop- 
ulation, a large population of low-grade imported 
laborers, and a small class of well-to-do and intelli- 
gent whites. As a matter of course, it is most agree- 
able and profitable to these whites to have the coun- 
try governed by themselves, and as they are mostly 
Americans, to have it annexed to the United States. 
The same conditions will hold wherever Americans 
or Europeans of enterprise settle among weaker peo- 
ples. But if this gives them the right to seize upon 
the government, call in the aid of United States ma- 
rines, and offer the territory — practically the con- 
quest of arms made without pretext of war — to the 
United States under the name of voluntary annexa- 
tion, then it can only be on the ground that feebler 
and less civilized peoples have no rights that stronger 
ones are bound to respect. If present accounts of the 
text of the treaty and the method of proposed ratifica- 
tion are true, there is no purpose of getting the con- 
sent of the Hawaiian people, or legislature, or of any- 
one but the revolutionary government itself; and 
the control of the territory, once annexed, is to belong 
to them, under provisions that will exclude the bulk 
of the population from suffrage. The record of our 


country, to the grief and humiliation of those that 
love it most, has never been creditable in its dealings 
with any weaker people,— Indians, Negroes, Chi- 
nese, or Spanish-Americans,—and it would be an 


inexpiable pity to add another stain. There could 
be nogain that could compensate forit. The honor 
of a nation is as far above all other considerations 
as that of an individual. 


EVEN if it should prove that Hawaii could be 
taken with honor, and that the present appearance 
of a high-handed military seizure is misleading, no 
sufficient reason has so far been shown why we should 
want it. We have a practical protectorate now, and 
treaties, which we are in a position to enforce, that 
make it impossible for any foreign nation to get con- 
trol there. Undoubtedly our countrymen living there 
will be much benefited by the annexation, and it is 
natural tosympathize with their desire to be oncemore 
American citizens. But they voluntarily expatriated 
themselves, for motives that seemed to them suffi- 
cient ; and their gratification is hardly sufficient reason 
for surrendering our great advantage of a compact 
coast line, and taking the miscellaneous Hawaiian 
population into our family of States ; for that is what 
it must sooner or later come to, unless some stronger 
reason appears than has yet been urged. The pop- 
ular talk is all in favor of annexation, but in the 
most unreasoning way, purely as a matter of national 
vanity, as empty of solid advantage or real patriot- 
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If there is 
anything more than this in the whole project, the 
country should be given time to find it out. No 
possible harm could come of six months’ delay for 
full inquiry and consideration. At least, we might 
stop to get the consent of the people of Hawaii be- 
fore we take their country. 


Mr. GLADSTONE’S majority, though narrow, seems 
safe, and the Home Rule bifl will doubtless be wor- 
ried through the Commons. But getting it through 
the Commons does not mean, of course, that the 
thing is accomplished, for no one expects it to pass 
the House of Lords. That the opposition of the 
Lords can be overcome without another appeal to 
the country and a decisively favorable verdict, seems 
impossible; nor does there seem much reason to 
hope that an election would result in such a verdict. 
The Liberals might hold, might even increase, 
their majority ; but that they could get one that 
would overawe the upper house is unlikely. At this 
distance it is hard to understand why the Irish par- 
liament should seem to almost half the people of 
Great Britain so dreadful a thing, or why the smooth 
workings of the American federal system should not 
count for more of a precedent with them ; but doubt- 
less they see every year reason to wonder why their 
experience in this or that direction is not more of a 
guide to us. 


IN ONE direction, at least, we are following the 
lesson of English experience, to our great and man- 
ifest profit. The swift progress of ballot reform has 
outstripped the hopes of the most hopeful. Five 
years ago a secret ballot act seemed a far-away good ; 
this year sees the system firmly established in a 
majority of States, and ‘‘ Corrupt Practices”’ acts, 
under various titles, following it ‘in several legisla- 
tures. The one now before the California legislature 
has passed both houses. In many ways the Sunday 
school politicians are getting their innings this year. 
To see San Francisco without a political machine in 
good, uncrippled working order left in it, while the 
second city in the State, Oakland, is making a great 
effort to smash its own machines ; to see Tammany 
Hall practically discarded and defied by the Demo- 
cratic leaders, and in danger of losing even local con- 
trol if the voters will stand by the revolt at the next 
opportunity ; to see educational qualifications for the 
suffrage, and provisions almost fatal to corruption at 
the polls, — to see all this makes the literary fellers 
and holier-than-thou politicians take heart of grace 
enough to sustain them during a good many coming 
dark days, when everything may seem drifting back- 
ward again. 


What Is Evolution? 
A LETTER TO Boys. 


I was once trying to tell a boy, a friend of mine, 
what the scientific men mean by the long word 
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Evolution, and to give him some idea of the plan of 
the world. I wanted an illustration of something 
that had grown,—evolved, developed,—from small 
beginnings up through more and more complicated 
forms, till it had reached some very complete form. 
I could think of no better example than the railway 
by which we were sitting. The trains were running 
over the very track where a wagon-road had lately 
been, and before that a country cart-track, and be- 
fore that a bridle-path, and before that again a mere 
trail for cattle. So I took the road for an example, 
and tried to show my boy how it had grown from 
little things by slow degrees according to laws ; and 
if you like, I will try to tell it again. 

Just as one can go further and further back, and 
always find a bird to be the parent of the egg and 
an egg to be the parent of that bird, so in the history 
of this road of ours ; we may go back and back into 
the past, always finding something earlier, which is 
the cause of the something later. The earth, the 
planets, and the sun were all a fiery mist long ago. 
And in that mist, and in what came before it, we 
may look for the origin of things as they are. But 
we must begin somewhere. Let us begin with the 
landscape as we see it now,—hills, valleys, streams, 
mountains, grass,—but with only a single tree. 

We will not try to say how the tree came there. 
At least, we will not try just yet. When we are 
through with the story you can say just as well as 1 
can. 

Suppose, then, a single oak tree stood just on that 
hillside thousands and thousands of years ago. 
Grass was growing everywhere, and flowers too. The 
seeds came with the winds. Year after year the oak 
tree bore its acorns, hundreds and hundreds of them, 
and they fell on the grass beneath and rolled down 
the smooth slopes and sprouted as best they could,— 
most of them uselessly, so far as producing trees 
were concerned,—but each one did its duty and fur- 
nished its green sprout, and died if it found no nour- 
ishment. 

All the hundreds of acorns rolled down the slopes. 
Not one rolled up ; and here was a /aw,—the law of 
gravitation,— in full activity. There were scores of 
other laws, active too, for evolution has gone a long 
way when we have an earth fit to be lived on, and 
hills in their present shape, and a tree bearing acorns 
that will reproduce their kind. But ever since the 
fiery mist, this simple law of gravitation has been 
acting ; binding the whole universe together, mak- 
ing arelationship between each clod and every other 
clod, and forcing every stone, every acorn, and every 
rain-drop to move down and not up. 

Just as this law operates,—continuously, silently, 
inexorably,—so every other law makes itself felt in 
its own sphere. Gravitation is simple. The law 
according to which an acorn makes an oak and not 
a pine tree, iscomplex. But the laws of Nature are 
all alike, and if we understand the simple ones, we 
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can, at least,- partly comprehend the more complex. 
They are nothing but fixed habits on a large scale. 

So the acorns fell, year by year, and sprouted ; and 
one out of a thousand found good soil, and was not 
wasted, and made a tree. And so all around (below) 
the tree with which we started, there grew a grove of 
oaks like it, in fact, its children ; and finally the origi- 
nal trees died, but not without having left successors, 

First of all, the green hillside is smooth and un- 
trod. There is nothing but grass and flowers, borne 
there by the winds, which leave no track. There 
is no animal life even in this secluded'¥spot save the 
birds, and they too leave no track. By and by there 
comes a hard winter, or a dearth of food, and a pair 
of stray squirrels emigrate from their home in the 
valley below, and the history of our hill and its 
woods begins. Mere chance decides the choice of 
the particular oak tree in which the squirrels make 
their home. From the foot of this tree they make 
excursions here and there for their store of winter 
food,— acorns and the like—and they leave little 
paths on the hillside from tree to tree. 

The best marked paths run to the places where 
there are the most acorns. A little later on there are 
more squirrels in the colony ; the young of the parent 
pair, and other colonists from the valley. The little 
tracks become plainer and plainer. 

Later still come other wild animals in search of 
food,— squirrels will do. The wild animals do not 
remain in the colony (there are too few squirrels and 
they are too hard to catch), but they pass through 
it, sometimes by day, but oftenest by night. 

You might think it was perfectly a matter a chance 
along which path a bear or a wolf passed ; but it 
was not. He cou/d walk anywhere on the hillside ; 
and sometimes he would be found far out of the 
paths that the squirrels had begun. But usually, 
when he was in no haste, he took the easiest path. 
The easiest one was that which went between the 
bushes and not through them ; along the hillside and 
not straight up it; around the big rocks and not 
over them. The wolves and bears and foxes have 
new and different wants when they come; and they 
break new paths to the springs where they drink, to 
the shade where they lie, to the hollow trees where 
the bees swarm and store the wild honey. 

But the squirrels were the first surveyors of these 
tracks. The bears and wolves are the engineers 
who change the early paths to suit their special con- 
venience. 

By and by the Indian hunter comes to follow the 
wild game. He, too, takes the easiest trail—the 
path of least resistance —and he follows the track 
to the spring that the deer have made, and he drinks 
there. He is an animal as they are, and he satisfies 
his animal wants according to the same law that 
governs them. 

After generations of hunters, Indians, and then 
white men, there comes a man on horseback look- 
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ing for a house to live in. He, too, follows along 
the easiest paths and stops at the spring, and near by 
he finds the piace he is looking for. Soon he re- 
turns, driving before him herds of cattle and flocks 
of sheep, which spread over the grassy shades to 
feed. But everywhere they take the easiest place, 
the old paths, from the shady tree to the flowing 
spring. After awhile the hillside is plainly marked 
with these sheep trails. You can see them now 
whenever you go into the country, on every hillside. 

Soon there are neighbors who build their homes 
in the next valley, and a good path must be made 
between the different houses. 

A few days’ work spent in moving the largest 
stones, in cutting down trees, and in leveling off a 
few steep slopes, makes a trail along which you can 
gallop your horse. 

Things move fast now,—history begins to be 
made quickly, as soon as man takes a hand in it. 
Soon the trail is not enough ; it must be widened so 
that a wagon load of boards for a new house can be 
carried in (for the settler has found a wife). After 
the first cart-track is made to carry the boards and 
shingles in, a better road will be needed to haul fire- 
wood and grain out (for the wants of the new fgmily 
have increased, and things must be bought in the 
neighboring village with money, and money can 
only be had by selling the products of the farm). By 
and by the neighborhood is so well inhabited that it 
is to the advantage of the villages all around it to 
have good and safe and easy roads there ; and the 
road is declared a public one; and it is regularly 
kept in repair and improved at the public expense. 
Do not forget the squirrels of long ago. They were 
the projectors of this road. Their successors use it 
now,—men and squirrels alike,—and stop at the 
spring to drink, and under the huge oaks to rest. 

A few years more, and it becomes to the advantage 
of all to have a railway through the valley and over 
the hillside. Then a young surveyor, just graduated 
from college, comes with his chain-men and flag- 
men, and finds that the squirrels, and bears, and 
hunters and all the rest have picked out the easiest 
way for him long centuries ago. He makes his map, 
and soon the chief engineer and the president of the 
road drive along in a buggy, with a pair of fast 
horses (frightening the little squirrels off their road- 
way and into their holes), and the route of the Bear 
Valley and Quercus Railway is finally selected, and 
here it is. See ! there comes a train along the track. 
This is the way a railway route grew out of a squir- 
rel path, There are thousands of little steps, but 
you can trace them, or imagine them, as well as I 
can tell you. F 

It is the same all over the world. Stanley cut a 
track through the endless African forests. But it 
lay between the Pygmy villages, along the paths 
they had made, and through the glades where they 
fought their battles with the storks. 
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Sometimes the first road is a river — the track is 
already cut. Try to find out where the settlements 
in America were in the very early days — before 
1800. You will find them along the Hudson, the 
Juniata, the St. Lawrence, the James, the Missis- 
sippi rivers. But when these are left, men follow 
the squirrel-tracks and bear-tracks, or the paths of 
hunters, or the roads of Roman soldiers. It is a 
standing puzzle to little children why all the great 
rivers flow past the great towns. (Why do they ?) 
The answer to that question will tell you why the 
great battles are fought in the same regions; why 
Egypt has been the coveted prize of a dozen differ- 
ent conquerors (it is the gateway of the East); why 
our Civil War turned on the possession of the Mis- 
sissippi River. It is the roadways we fight for, the 
ways in and out, whether they be land or water. Of 
course, we really fought for something better than 
the mere possession of a roadway, but to get what 
we fought for we had to have the roadway first. 

The great principle at the bottom of everything in 
Nature is that the fittest survives ; or, as I think it is 
better to sayit, in any particular conflict or struggle 
that thing survives which is the fittest to survive 27 
this particular struggle. This is Mr. Darwin’s dis- 
covery — or one of them — and the struggle for ex- 
istence is a part of the great struggle of the whole 
universe, and the laws of it make up the methods of 
Evolution — of Development. 

It is clear now, is it not, how the railway route is 
the direct descendant of the tiny squirrel track be- 
tween two oaks? The process of development we 
call Evolution, and you can trace it all around you. 
Why are your skates shaped in a certain way? Why 
is your gun rifled? Why have soldiers two sets of 
(now) useless buttons on the skirts of their.coats ? 
(I will give you three guesses for this, and the hint 
that you must think of cavalry soldiers.) Why are 
eagle’s wings of just the size that they are? These 
and millions of like questions are to be answered by 
referring to the principle of development. 

Sometimes it is hard to find theclew. Sometimes 
the development has gone so far, and the final pro- 
duct has become so complex and special, that it 
takes a good deal of thinking to find out the real 
reasons. But they caz be found, whether they re- 
late to a fashion, to one of the laws of our country, 
or to the colors on a butterfly’s wing. 

There is a little piece of verse intended to be comic, 
which, on the contrary, is really serious and philo- 
sophical, if you understand it. Learn it by heart, 
and apply it to all kinds and conditions of things, 
and see if it does not help you to explain them to 
yourself. 

It is speaking about the belief that men are de- 
scended from monkeys, (or rather that men and 
monkeys are each the descendants of a common an- 
cestor,) and it refers to the fact that monkeys have 
thumbs different from ours, and it says : 
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‘* And Man grew a thumb for that he had need 
of it, 

And developed capacities for prey. 

For the fastest men caught the most anjmals, 
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And the fastest animals got away from the most 
men. 

Whereby all the slow animals were eaten, 

And all the slow men starved to death.” 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Mary Washington.1 

The Story of Mary Washington book is written in 
the interest of the movement, by an association of 
women, to put a monument over the long-neglected 
grave of Washington’s mother,—a grave almost more 
discreditably marked with neglect by the presence 
of an unfinished monument, than it would be by none 
at all. The purpose is a most proper one, and the 
subject of the book makes it interesting ; the writer, 
Marion Harland, is no inexperienced hand with the 
pen, and writes with love of her subject. Yet, the 
book hasa made-to-order flavor. There is too much 
effort to press every possible drop of interest out of 
scant materials, and it has the effect of marring the 
interest. For instance, how could the writer find it 
in her heart to add a half-page of admiring para- 
phrase, after telling the story of Madam Washing- 
ton’s well-known answer to Lafayette’s eloquent 
eulogies of the greatness of her son: ‘‘I am not sur- 
prised at what George has done; he was always a 
good boy.” 

Such fragments of letters and traditions as are 
available concerning the Ball family, and the girl- 
hood of Mary Ball ; she wasa Virginian girl of good 
colonial family, though she seems to have married 
Augustine Washington in England, where—there is 
some reason to think —she went to live with a half- 
brother, after her mother’s death. The brother had 
been educated in England and had remained there, 
having gone into the practice of law in England. 
Mrs. Harland favors a tradition that Augustine 
Washington met Miss Ball first in England, while 
on a visit thither himself ; but there is no reason why 
they should not have been acquainted earlier, in 
Virginia. Nothing seems to be really known about 
it, except a fragment of a letter from a girl friend, 
dated in 1728, and reading as follows: 
Understand Molly Ball isgoing home with her brother, 
a lawyer, who lives in England. Her mother is dead, 
three months ago, and her sister -. . ;” and that 
Augustine Washington became a widower in 1728, is 
said to have gone to England in 1729 to look after 
certain property, and is known to have married Mary 
Ball in 1730. 

1'The Story of Mary Washington. 
iand, Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Company : 


By Marion Har- 
1892. 


The civil war, which destroyed the papers in a 
deserted mansion near the York River, left the frag- 
ment given above, and also the following, dated 
1722, but wanting a signature : 


** DEAR SUKEY,—Madam Ball of Lancaster and 
Her Sweet Molly have gone Hom. Mamma thinks 
Molly the comliest maiden she knows. She is about 
16 yrs. old, is taller than Me, is verry sensible, Mod- 
est, and Loving. Her Hair is like unto Flax, Her 
Eyes are the color of yours, and her cheeks are like 


May blossoms. I wish you could see her.” 


Madam Washington was in later life considered 
plain in personal appearance, but her biography 
speaks of a pretty bloom in youth, fading early, as 
characteristic of the girls of ‘‘ tidewater Virginia.” 

One cannot sufficiently regret the loss of the rest 
of that bundle of letters, written in all probability 
(for the fragment of 1728 has an address partly ae- 
cipherable, and it is likely they were all to the same 
person) to one Miss Nelly Carter. The Carters 
were an important colonial family, known to have 
been acquainted with the Balls. 

The half-brother, Joseph Ball, in London, seems 
to have been regarded with the deference due the 
head of the family by Mary, after their father’s 
death ; and until her own son was old enough to take 
family affairs into his hands she leaned very much 
on the advice of this brother, who seems to have 
beén a discreet and kind man, and writes a letter 
that has an air of dignified advice, not at all unlike 
his distinguished nephew’s, when addressing younger 
relatives. Mrs, Harland resents this tone towards a 
nephew who was yet to become the father of his 
country, and sets down the English uncle as a prag- 
matic and narrow-minded cockney, on rather insuffi- 
cient evidence. Madam Washington’s deference to 
this elder brother, and the modesty that recommend 
ed her as a girl to her seniors, taken with her well- 
known authority that brooked no question where she 
was in command, remind us of her son, whose im- 
plicit and respectful obedience was as marked as his 
exaction of deference and obedience, when it was 
due to himself. It is a very different type of.temper 
from that of most of the strong-willed and authorita- 
tive rulers of history. 
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The Warring Philosophers, 

Mr. Herbert Spencer has incurred the supreme 
displeasure of Mr. Henry George, and the result is 
a book! in which the latter tears the evolution phil- 
osophy to very tatters. When Mr. George first real- 
ized that the Declaration of Independence should 
have enumerated as inalienable rights, “life, liberty, 
and the use of land,” he quoted liberally from Her- 
bert Spencer’s ‘‘ Social Statics,” to prove that, years 
before, the English philosopher had urged the equal 


rights of all to the use of land. Now, however, Mr. , 


Spencer has repudiated this view, and Mr. George 
declares that he is perplexed, and intimates actual 
dishonesty. 

The book consists of a series of extracts from 
Spencer’s writings, including all his utterances on 
the land question. These utterances are quoted in 
Spencer’s words, and the author then proceeds to 
demolish those arguments that do not agree with 
his views. He certainly makes out a prima facie 
case of inconsistency, but whether the inconsistencies 
are irreconcilable remains for the reader to decide. 
The land question occupies the principal attention, 
but incidentally the entire system of Spencer’s phi- 
losophy comes in for attack, and Mr. George com- 
mends ‘‘ the study of such logical processes to those 
who, on the authority of Herbert Spencer’s philos- 
ophy, believe that man is an evoluted monkey, who 
got the idea of God from observing his own shadow.” 

The tone of the book is generally fair, though Mr. 
George at times shows somewhat more feeling than 
is consistent with the philosophic frame of mind. 
The conclusion is an admirable plea for independ- 
ence of thought in connection with all these ques- 
tions. 


The Schoolmaster in Literature.? 

The Schoolmaster has always been abroad in lit- 
erature, and any reader will be able to name for 
himself among his prime favorites several instances 
of the treatment of that character. Even so, he 
will be gratified and perhaps surprised to have direct 
testimony to the fact in Zhe Schoolmaster in Litera- 
ture, a volume in the American Book Company’s 
educational series. For the main purpose of this 
collection is not pleasure, though pleasure it certainly 
gives, but to show in a most delightful way to teachers 
the importance of the personal element in their pro- 
fession ; how the good teacher is so because of what 
he is, not what he does, or how much he teaches. 

Of course, Tom Brown figures in this book, and 
Squeers, Dr. Blimber, and the school that the little 
David Copperfield went to; and Thackeray, George 
Eliot, and Washington Irving, are drawn on. But the 
book goes wider afield than this; @t begins with 

1A Perplexed Philosopher. By Henry George. New 
York : Charles L. Webster & Co.: 1892. 


2The Schoolmaster in Literature. Selections. With 
an Introduction by Edward Eggleston. New York: 
lhe American Book Co. : 1892. 


Roger Ascham, it takes in Moliére and Rousseau, 
and Pestalozzi and Goethe, and winds up with Ed- 
ward Eggleston and D’Arcy Wentworth Thompson. 

Some natural expectations will be disappointed. 
There is nothing of Dominie Sampson, most famous 
of pedagogues, nor yet any of the school descriptions 
that give charm to Bret Harte’s ‘‘Cressy.” And 
yet, remembering the purpose of the collection, per- 
haps the omissions are as wise as the admissions. It 
ought to do good as a strong plea for individualism as 
against the machine-made in teaching. 


Briefer Notice. 

Mineral Springs and Health Resorts of California,® 
—In this book Doctor Anderson gives the results of 
a vast amount of work, largely his own, for it con- 
tains analyses of a hundred or more California min- 
eral springs, and some two hundred analyses of 
mineral waters of other parts of the United States 
and of Europe. He shows that almost all the most 
famous mineral waters of the world have close coun- 
terparts in California. This fact, he thinks, togeth- 
er with the favorable surroundings in which they are 
here found, will cause great sanitariums to be estab- 
lished in the State, that will draw people from all 
over the world. He describes all the better known 
springs of the State, and tells what has been done 
already in the way of development of such resorts. 
The point he most strongly insists on as necessary 
to the best results, and asa safeguard against evil re- 
sults, is, that the waters should be used, both for 
drinking and bathing, under the direction of a good 
doctor that has made the subject a specialty. 

If a fault is to be found in the book, it will be with 
the rather gushing tone in which it speaks of the ac- 
commodationsand surroundings at each of the resorts. 
Of the springs medicinally the Doctor writes with 
knowledge, as one who can stand by his words ; but 
in these other matters he seems to have borrowed 
the tone of circulars of the resort keepers, and praises 
everything. Much of this is, of course, due praise, 
but it is hard to believe there are so many little 
heavens on earth, even in California. 

When the Doctor goes beyond his province in 
other ways, he sometimes makes slips also. An ex- 
ample of this is found in the historical sketch of Cal- 
ifornia, where, p. 354, he says that Cabrillo named 
the Farallones after Farallo, his pilot. But Cabrillo’s 
lieutenant and successor was named Ferrelo, and 
any Spanish dictionary would have shown a less fan- 
ciful derivation. 

But Doctor Anderson’s book should do good to 
California. The praises of the glorious climate have 
been sung in Eastern ears, and the one-lunged con- 
tingent has come and found them true. Now it is 
added that Carlsbad,.and Ems, and Vichy, are all 
to be paralleled in this State, and not only the con- 

8 Mineral Springs and Health Resorts of California. 


By Winslow Anderson, M. D. San Francisco: The 
Bancroft Company : 1892. 
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sumptive, but the gouty, the rheumatic, the scrofu- 
lous, the lame, halt, and sick generally, can find 
there not only climate, but healing waters as well 
for all their diseases. 

Silver, Its True Place in the Circulation\—Mr. J. 
W. Treadwell, editor of Zhe California Bankers’ 
Magazine, has*published in pamphlet form his lec- 
ture before the Technical Society of the Pacific, on 
Silver. His position is that the cause of the depre. 
ciation of silver is found in the vast issues by many 
nations, and by the United States in especial, of 
paper money, unbacked or not sufficiently backed 
by actual coin. These issues, by Gresham’s law, 
drive out silver and gold from circulation, and fund- 
ing them would call it back again and set the whole 
matter straight, make a demand for silver that would 
raise it to its old-time ratio to gold, and make it 
possible for the mints of the world to be opened 
again to the free coinage of both metals. 

His position about greenbacks is that they are un- 
constitutional, and that even in war times it would 
have been better to have issued bonds in their place. 
It may be argued that in those days it would have 
been hardly possible to place, at less than ruinous 
discounts, the large issues of bonds that would have 
been needed, and that the forced loan made by 
greenbacks was a military necessity, but that argu- 
ment does not affect the present situation. Most 
students of finance will agree with Mr. Treadwell, 
we fancy, that all fiat money is dangerous and dis- 
honest, and that even the greenbacks, backed by 
bonds, have serious disadvantages. 

Mr. Treadwell’s argumentative style does not seek 
to win his opponents by conciliating them, but rather 
to silence them by blows of a logical club. It may 
be doubted whether that method is best suited to so 
vexed a subject as finance. 

First Steps in Philosophy.2 — Mr. Salter has di- 
vided his book into two parts,—a statement of the 
position of the idealist in regard to matter, and an 
inquiry into the ground and criterion of duty. His 
work is written for the beginner in philosophy, and 
with such simplicity that an unobservant reader may 
fail to give hitm due credit. It is only by remem- 
bering what muddy and abstruse things others have 
made of these questions, that we realize the merit of 
Mr. Salter’s power of lucid thought and clear state- 
ment. 

Idealism has suffered much from the lack of just 
such statements in language that the wayfaring man 
can make head or tail of. To the common mind, 
the doctrine seems to reduce the world to a vain 
dream or nebulous show, that takes away from it 
much of its significance. This notion Mr. Salter 
combats vigorously in the chapter, ‘‘ Reconciliation 

1Silver, Its True Place in the Circulation. By J. W. 
Treadwell. San Francisco. 

2First Steps in Philosophy. By William Mackintire 
— Chicago: Charles H, Kerr and Company: 
1992. 
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with Common Sense.” That he does not despise 
modern physical science, as some of the idealists 
have affected to do, is shown by the fact that he 
acknowledges Huxley as his master in philosophy, 

The second part of his book, an examination into 
the nature and ground of duty, is an argument in 
favor of perfection, rather than the utilitarian’s hap- 
piness, as the ultimate good. 

America: Its Geographical History.2—The Colum- 
bian anniversary has given great impetus to the 
study of the explorations by which America became 
known to the European world. This study has re- 
sulted in a shoal of books, and among these, notable 
for industry and scholarship, is Mr. Scaife’s book of 
six lectures, delivered to Johns Hopkins graduate 
students. 

The titles of the lectures show the scope of the 
work: ‘* The Development of the Atlantic Coast 
in the Consciousness of Europe,’’ ‘* Development 
of Pacific Coast Geography,” ‘‘ Geography of the 
Interior and Polar Regions,” ‘‘ Historical Notes on 
Certain Geographical Names,” “ Development of 
American National and State Boundaries,” ‘* Geo- 
graphical Work of the National Government.” To 
these are added in a supplement an inquiry into the 
discovery of the mouth of the Mississippi. 

Interesting as Mr. Scaife’s text is to lovers of 
geographical subjects, his book ‘gains much in value 
from the fac similes of ten ancient charts, dating 
from 1500 to 1699. These are reproduced by some 
process that retains the antique look, and makes it 
almost possible to imagine them the originals them- 
selves. 
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